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PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED. 
FIRST PART. 
[x the June number of this Magazine appeared an article headed 
‘Phrenology,” which calls, in our opinion, for a plain reply,—if not 


to all, at least to some of the remarks it contains, and the positions it 


’ 


‘ 


assumes. It is characterized by much professed candor, and exhibits, 
and ability. It is well calcu- 


in its own way, no common share of tact 
lated to propitiate the feelings and gain the assent of a certain class 
of readers, especially such as are uninformed in the science of which 
it treats, and at the same time unsuspicious of any thing but entire 
fairness in the writer. Nor are we inclined to charge him positively 
with intentional unfairness, however strong appearances may be 
against him. From prejudice, strengthened by association, habit, 
long-cherished opinions, and other causes, men’s feelings are often so 
completely hidden from themselves, that they are not conscious of 
their own designs. ‘They believe themselves ingenuous, when under 
the sway of sinister motives: so difficult and precarious is the busi- 
ness of self-examination ; a process on which the writer referred to 
lays great stress, and draws for no smal! amount of his matter of argu- 
ment Be the cause, however, what it may, the paper is strongly 
marked with partiality, nearly its whole weight being thrown into one 
scale. ‘lo say the least, there is, on one side, but little else than pro- 
fession, and on the other, all the logic, fair and foul, the writer can 
command. And where facts fail, he resorts to insinuation. Our design, 
therefore, is to place in the opposite scale such matter as we can hastily 
bring together, not merely to restore the balance, but to make truth 
re ponderate. 

The writer, whom, for brevity’s sake, we shall call, from his signa- 
ture, b, professes to have attended Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures on Phren- 
ology ; to have carefully perused his works on the subject, and to enter- 


tain for him as a philosopher, a teacher, and aman, an exalted regard. 


He justly ranks him with the first men of the age. It is singular, 
therefore, that he should have either mistaken or perverted his mean- 
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ing. Yet, that he has done so, in the articie before us, we have the 
evidence of his own statements, and shall endeavor to convince our 
readers of the fact. 

We are aware that the opponents of Phrenology,—and B is virtually 
one of them,—prefer, as a complaint against the advocates of the 
science, that they always charge them with either ignorance or mis- 
representation of it; and sometimes with both. That a charge of the 
kind is usually made, is true. Nor is it less so, that it rests on solid 
ground. If any one has ever opposed Phrenology fairly, in its gen- 
uine character, without misunderstanding or misrepresenting it, we 
know not who he is, or where his discussion of the matter is to be 
found. Our acquaintance with the history of the science embraces 
neither, and it would gratify us to be informed of them. We owe 
it indeed to B to say of him, that he gives, perhaps, a less distorted 
exposition of the tenets and claims of Phrenology, than most other 
cavilers at it, whose writings we have read. He is, also, less rancor- 
ous and embittered in spirit. Still, however, his representations are 
incorrect, as we shall now make appear, by extracts from his article. 

“ The Phrenologist says, My science cannot, from the nature of the case, be 
disputed. It has its direct and impregnable support in undeniable facts. It 
would surely be a mark of insanity to deny the plain, bold, and honest evidence 
of the senses, which evidence claims for my philosophy priority to all other phi- 
losophies, because no other is built on observation of, and induction from, 
facts.” p. 463. 

This vaunt is the “very coinage of” B’s own “ brain ;” and his 
having thus broadly and tauntingly stated it, is satisfactory evidence 
of his unfriendliness to Phrenology. It is an attempt to cover the 
science with derision, which, if successful, would be fatal to it. ‘The 
soundest opposing fact and argument could scarcely be more so. A 
boast so turgid and vainglorious has never issued from the lips or the 
pen of the modest and unoffending Spurzheim, to whose views the 
writer has almost entirely confined his remarks; nor has any other 
Phrenologist of intelligence and standing been guilty of it, or of any 
thing resembling it. An effort of the kind, to gain influence, by im- 
posing on credulity, would be charlatanry ; and Phrenologists willingly 
invite an enlightened and impartial public to decide, which party, 
they or their adversaries, are most obnoxious to the charge of an 
attempt to delude, by unfair practices. We ask B to cite his authority 
in support of an imputation so disrespectful and exceptionable. And 
if he declines to comply with our request, we shall hold him guilty of 
having preferred against Phrenologists a charge, which he cannot 
sustain, with a view to weaken their influence and cripple their 
‘science, by bringing both into disrepute. And should he choose to 
lie quiet, under such an accusation, the public will understand his 
motives, and know how to appreciate them. ‘To which of the two, a 
politician practised in all the wiles of his calling, but a stranger to 
conscience, siruggling to overthrow an opponent, or a fair-minded 
philosopher searching for truth, would such a stratagem be most suita- 
ble? We put the question ; let others answer it. Again :— 

“The Phrenologist notices a certain configuration of skull,—he infers by 


physiological reasoning, that beneath it, the brain conforms to that configura- 
tion.”’ [bid. 
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Can B be serious in this statement; or does he mean to play on the 
supposed ignorance and credulity of his readers, and, in their view, 
affix a blot on the science he so groundlessly attacks? Be his inten- 
tion what it may, a grosser misrepresentation than he has here made, 
can scarcely be imagined. ‘‘ Infers by physiological reasoning!” 
There is neither reasoning nor inference in the case, but positive fact, 
the direct result of ocular examination. ‘ihe writer either misunder- 
stands his own words, is an entire stranger to the process he alludes 
to, or willfully misstates it. When a Phrenologist notices the figure 
and dimensions of a skull, he does not ‘‘ infer” the conformity of the 
brain to it, by any kind of “‘reasoning.” He assures himself of it, by 
an actual examination of the things compared, whose relations to each 
other he wishes to learn. Ile opens a cranium, and finds the brain it 
contains accurately corresponding to it in size and shape. He then 
fills it with plaster or wax, and finds the same correspondence between 
the cast and the mould. He treats others in the same way, until he is 
satisfied. Having examined a sufficient number of skulls, and ascer- 
tained that this is true of each of them, he then “ infers” the uniform 
result, as a general Jaw respecting other skulls, by legitimate logical, 
not ‘“ physiological reasoning.” And the process is as fair, and its 
issue as conclusive, as that by which we arrive at the truth, that the 
whole is greater than a part; or that things equal to one and the same 
thing are equal to one another. ‘True: physiological principles con- 
cur in the conclusion, and give the reason of it. But they had no 
agency in leading to the discovery. ‘That was as purely the result of 
observation, as the facts, that light bodies float on water, and heavy 
ones sink in it. It is singular that a writer so intelligent as B should 
thus commit himself, in a matter so palpable. Nor do we consider 
the following remarks less extraordinary :— 

“ One of the elements of our reasoning, before we can come to a single phren- 
ological conclusion, is our opinion of the strength of a certain mental quality ,— 
an opinion furnished by means entirely exclusive of any which Phrenology pre- 
sents.”’ Ibid 

By what ‘‘ means”? do we discover the “‘ strength” of a “ mental 
quality?” ‘The question, if we understand the writer’s object, admits 
of but one answer; and that is equally brief and plain. The discovery 
is effected by observation alone, made either on others or ourselves,— 
most satisfactorily on the former. But Phrenology being built on 
observation, cannot be considered as divorced from it. Indeed, Phren- 
ology “‘ presents” all the ‘‘ means” for the discovery of truth com- 
mon to other sciences,—experiment, observation, and induction. In 
the present case, therefore, either B does not understand his subject, 
or we do not understand him. 

Might we speak in general terms, respecting page 468, we would 
pronounce it singular throughout. Nearly the whole matter contained 
in it presents little else than a tissue of mystification and mistake. It 
neither expounds nor illustrates, proves nor refutes any thing. It is 
too subtle for the purposes of science. ‘To us, no small portion of it is 
unintelligible ; another part is irrelevant to the subject treated of ; 
and almost the whole of the remainder is erroneous. Hence it leaves 
matters much as it found them, except that, as far as iis influence may 
extend, they are more entangled and obscured. Whether the writer 
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was in a dreamy or a casuistical mood, when the following effusion 
escaped him, it is hard to tell :— 

“ There is great danger that the Phrenologist will adapt the head [of the indi- 
vidual examined] to the character, and the character to the head ; that, in sup- 


port of his favorite theory, he will, unintentionally, perhaps, exaggerate or depre- 
ciate facts, which he learns by mora/ observation, so as to suit them to mechan- 


ical development His imagination will be likely to enlar@e what is in fact 
small, or to take from the size of what is already larger than it should be, till his 
principles are justitied. He will observe objects, as suits his convenience, through 
either end of the telescope.’ Ibid 


To discover the precise object of these ‘ mays” and *‘ peradventures,” 
is no easy matter. Micht we guess at their purport, however, we 
should say that they point to one of two conclusions ; that Phrenolo- 


gists are ignorant, fanatical, and deluded, and, therefore, incapable of 


seeing things as they are; or dishonest in their purposes, ard strug- 
gling for victory, instead of conscientiously searching for truth. Such 
insinuations made against enlightened and honorable men, are indeco- 
rous and offensive, and might, more deservedly, be thrown back on 
their discourteous author. ‘The creat body of Phrenologists are not 
fanciful, but calm, observing, and deliberative men; they cherish no 
sinister designs: nor do they deal in any thing dark or cabalistical. 
They seek truth in simplicity of feeling and honesty of purpose; and 
by the means most likely to attain it,—observation and induction. 
What idea does the writer intend to convey, by the phrase “ moral 
observation?” If he means ‘ observation’? made by the ‘ moral” 
faculties, he speaks of what does not exist. ‘The moral faculties are 
incapable of observation. And if he means observation on moral mat- 
ters, made by the intellectual faculties, which alone have the capacity 
to observe, his language is deceptive, and therefore improper. He 
may choose in the dilemma, as best suits him. On one of its horns 
he must necessarily hang. ut all the wrongs he has done Phren- 
ology are not yet enumerated ; 

*« One of the most boasted excellencies of the Phrenological system is, that it 


t 


gives a just, full, and scientific analysis of the mind. p. 4 


‘ 


What Phrenologist of standing has ever ‘ boasted” thus? Not 
one. And as to phrenological sciolists and pretenders, no matter what 
they affirm, or what deny. ‘They have injured the science, and are 
excluded from the fellowship of its true votaries and enlightened culti- 
vators. ‘That Phrenologists consider their analysis of the mind just, 
as far as it extends and is pronounced settled, is true. But they do 
not contend that it is ‘ full,” and complete. On the contrary, they 
admit the probability that it is not; but that further discoveries are 
yet to be made. Hence their researches after new truths are as eager 
and unremitting as ever Bb has made other unfounded charges 
against Phrenology, as might be easily shown; but we can dwell on 
them at present no longer. 

B’s remarks on Dr. Spurzheim’s wonderful sagacity and success, 


in deciphering the characters of persons, at first sight, are passingly 
strange ; and, were the term les$S exceptionable, we should call them 
jesuitical. Most assuredly they are disingenuous. They betray a 
pretension to a degree of penetration, and a pompous affection of wis- 


dom, far beyond what their author possesses,—beyond, indeed, what 
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any one possesses. ‘The writer even pretends to a more correct 
knowledge of the ground of Dr. Spurzheim’s judgement of character, 
than that great philosopher possessed himself. ‘The Doctor believed 
and declared, that he judged from development and temperament. 
To physiognomy, technically so called, he paid but little regard, 
although he has written on it, in connexion with Phrenology. He 
regarded it chiefly as throwing some light on temperament. In form- 
ing his estimate of characters, he professed himself to act in the 
capacity of a practical Phrenologist, and nothing more. ‘To all this 
B most sagely demurs, and explains the process on very different 
grounds. ‘Explains,’ did we say? Oh, no; he explains nothing, 
but throws all into deeper shadow and entanglement, darkening most 
points and illustrating none. But we can give no adequate idea of 
his perplexing disquisition of this topic, without quoting from it. After 
bewildering himself and his readers with the preposterous paradox, 
that, when a person is engaged in any process or operation, a mere 
looker on, ne way superior in sagacity or attainment, can better tell 
the means, by which he performs it, than he can himself, the writer 
adds,— 

“ Now we think it must, in the first place, be allowed that Dr. Spurzheim had 
an altogether unusual power in judging of character. By what knowledge, or by 
the use of what means, did he possess and exercise this unusual power? What 
was the situation and character of the man himself? He had devoted himself, 
throughout life, to the study of man's whole intellectual and physical nature, 
with a constant and particular reference to the single point of ascertaining men- 
tal qualities from mental manifestations. He had been accustomed, through a 
long course of years, to pursue this subject with unremitted assiduity during the 
day, and to meditate upon it during the night-watches. Every person, on whom 
his eye rested, was looked at in the same aspect, and with the same purpose. 
Every habit he could form, that would aid his great object, was formed,—not 
only habits of application, perseverance, and self-sacrifice ; but a thousand differ- 
ent habits of observation. Observation to him was not one single, unvarying, 
mechanical, thing ; but it was itself a science, with almost numberless divisions 
and applications, having reference to a great many distinct classes of facts, and 
leaving out of view not the most trivial, incidental, and, as other men might 
think, insignificant, showings-forth of the interior spirit,’ &c. &c. &c. 
to the end of the story, which is a very long one, and of which we 
can make nothing, except a web of words and imaginings neither 
intelligible nor useful. 

Rarely has a man labored more zealously, or with less success, to 
convert a mouse into a mammoth, than B has done, in the present 
instance. lad his object been to produce some shapeless and cloudy 
creation, in which no one could feel an interest, and which no one 
could comprehend, he could scarcely have better accomplished his 
purpose. Of this complicated and tangled scheme of ‘ observation ”’ 
turned into a “ science,’ Spurzheim was so ignorant, that he did not 
even suspect his possession of it. He honestly believed that he 
observed like other men, except, perhaps, more attentively, and that 
he availed himself only of the resources of a practical Phrenologist. 
And in that alone consisted the mystery, and thence arose his uniform 
success. Nor did that success mark the latter period of his life only, 
when his experience was mature. I*rom the commencement of his 
career, his accuracy in deciphering character was no less surprising. 
This was true of him, when he was traveling with Gall, in the capacity 
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ofa pupil. We ask of B whence is derived the unerring accuracy of 
Deville, of London, in pronouncing on character !—an accuracy 
which never fails to astonish, and proselyte to the science every 
beholder. He is neither a man of extensive attainments, profound 
research, nor close and uninterrupted study ; but a plain and unpre- 
tending artist. Yet is he more resorted to, to interpret character, 
than ever Spurzheim was, and his judgements are equally sound. 
Were B to approach him, with his tedious and mystified exposition of 
means, he would be met with a look of surprise, if not with a smile of 
derision. Deville judges as a plain Phrenologist, looking to tempera- 
ment and development alone. So do the Combes and Scotts of Ed- 
inburgh, Elliottson of London, Levison of Hull, and Otto of Copen- 
hagen. So do all other practical Phrenologists. ‘Their means are 
observation ; temperament and development the objects on which 
they exercise it; and their success surprises and convinces all whom 
they examine. It is amazing that any man of intelligence should 
hazard his reputation by so exaggerating and distorting Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s mode of interpreting character. 

As if to leave no portion of the science untouched, B has made a 
grave attack on Phrenology, through the ‘‘ Freedom of the Will;’ a 
point which has been the battle-ground of metaphysicians and divines, 
for hundreds of years, and does not promise to become shortly the 
residence of peace. 

The problem to be solved is,—Is the Will governed by motives, 
bearing to its action the common relation of cause to effect? or does 
it decide and act, by a self-governing power, independently of motives, 
and can it do so even in opposition to them? ‘T’o the former of these 
questions we would give an aflirmative, and, of course, to the latter a 
negative reply. ‘The Will is not independent of motives, and above 
the influence of causes. If it were, it would be out of harmony with 
all creation besides, beyond the reach of human comprehension, and, 
so far as that point is concerned, on an equality with the Crearor 
Wimseir. He alone is independent of all exterior influences, self- 
governed, and self-dependent; and nothing else can be so, otherwise 
he is not in all respects Surreme. Even to the actions of the Deity 
himself, his own perfections furnish motives. His Will, therefore, is 
not independent of Himself, although it is so of every thing else. 
Universal Supremacy in one source, necessarily implies universal sub- 
serviency in all others. ‘The very idea of a human Will above motives, 
and proof against influences, is an anomaly, which sets not only com- 
prehension, but conception at defiance. All things created are gov- 
erned by definite and unchangeable Jaws,—the Will of man no more 
‘excepted than his intellect or passions. A condition of things the 
reverse of this would render nugatory and unavailing, and convert 
into a mere name, all argument, remonstrance, persuasion, and every 
thing else employed to convince the mind, and control and alter the 
purposes of man. As relates to human action, and government, of 
what avail would be reason, affection, a sense of duty, or the dread of 
punishment, were the Will a despot, deaf, impassible, and superior to 
them all? Such a state of things would set equally at defiance, law, 
justice, terror, love, and even the obligations of religion itself. In 
vain would these influences and all others be urged, under the highest 
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and weightiest sanctions, were the Will insensible to the impression of 
motives. Yet insensible to them it is, or might as well be, if it can 
resist them, and resolve and act in opposition to them. In that case 
it would be as lawless and unmanageable, as a mass of matter superior 
and disobedient to the principle of gravity. Such would be the char- 
acter of an independent, seli-governing Will. 

But no such thing exists. The Will, or rather the mind of which 
it is an attribute, is as essentially subject to the control of motives or 
agents, as physical bodies are to the control of physical laws, or or- 
ganic bodies to that of organic laws. Were the case otherwise, the 
moral world, notwithstanding its superiority to the physical, would be 
a chaos or a despotism, subject only to chance or arbitrary rule. But 
a belief that any portion of creation is in such a condition, would be 
virtually a denial of the perfection of the Deity. It would be an im- 
peachment of his goodness, or wisdom, or power, or of all of them united. 
In determining human actions, the stronger motive predominates, pre- 
cisely as, in moving machinery, the heavier weight exceeds the lighter 
in power. In fact the laws of causation prevail every where, and are 
every where analogous to each other, the Will and the moral world 
generally constituting no exception to the rule. 

Nor is moral responsibility subverted by this. ‘The Will of the 
inferior animals is as free as our own. ‘The deer ts as free to stand 
and perish, or to fly and escape, as the hunter is to shoot it, or to leave 
it in safety ; and the tiger can, at pleasure, lacerate the kid, or allow 
it to go unhurt. ‘The Will of the infant, the idiot, and lunatic is also 
free. Yet neither those human beings, nor the inferior animals are 
morally responsible for aught they may do. The reason is plain. 
They have no moral nature, and cannot therefore be held culpable for 
a violation of laws which do not attach to them. Moral nature consists 
in sound and effective moral faculties. But idiots and inferior animals 
are destitute of such faculties; the moral faculties of infants are im- 
mature and feeble; and those of the insane are diseased. Neither of 
these classes of beings, therefore, are moral agents. ‘To none but 
moral agents does moral responsibility belong ; and to them it adheres, 
by a law of their constitution, from which nothing but a change of 
their nature can absolve them. 

To be rendered perfectly clear, this subject calls for further exposi- 
tion. ‘The term responsibility imports a liability to the penalty of a 
violated law. But to be binding and to imply a penalty, a law must 
correspond to the constitution of the being responsible to it. None, 
therefore, but a being possessing a sound moral constitution can be 
held responsible to a moral law. Under the want of such a constitu- 
tion, there is no fitness between the being and the law. The being 
can neither understand nor feel the law. Unabie to comprehend even 
its existence, he cannot be made sensible that it is his duty to obey it. 
To subject him to its penalty, therefore, would be unjust and cruel ; 
because a sense of duty and a liability to punishment should be insep- 
arable. If enforced on idiots or mad-men, infants or inferior animals, 
the whole moral code would turn to a system of hateful tyranny. 
Why? Because it would be made to bear on beings, who, for want 
of a sound moral constitution, are unable to comprehend it, or to feel 
the obligations it imposes. 
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‘lo moral law, however, man, in an adult and healthy condition, 1s 
justly responsible, because he possesses a constitution in correspond- 
ence with it; and yet his Will is governed by motives. Those 
motives, moreover, operate as certainly, as do the causes that govern 
the physical world. ‘To illustrate our views by familiar examples,— 

An assassin, posted in a dark and lonely place, is in the act of com- 

mitting murder. Ifis motive is deep vindictiveness, or an excited 
state of the faculty of Destructiveness, and his Will conforms to it. 
ut suddenly a light appears, and an armed party advances to the 
rescue of the victim. ‘The excitement of the assassin is immediately 
removed into the faculty of Cautiousness, and produces fear. ‘This is 
a new motive, to which the Will again conforms, and, instead of strik- 
ing the meditated blow, he seeks his safety in flight. Here the Will 
is as certainly controled by motive,—the stronger motive for the time 
still prevailing,—as the ball is by mechanical propulsion, when it 
issues from the cannon, or the needle by attraction, when it points to 
the pole. We have said that the “ stronger motive prevails.” This 
is explained by the fact, that, when excitement is removed from Des- 
tructiveness, that faculty ceases to furnish a motive, while excited 
Cautiousness operates as a very powerful one. 

Again. <A brave man is assaulted by a party of savages, and excit- 
ed Cautiousness supplying the motive induces him to retreat. But 
the savages, discovering his wife or mistress, turn from him, and rush 
toward the female. Instantly the excitement being transferred to the 
faculties of Amativeness, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, and Destruc- 
tiveness, supplies a new and stronger motive, and he flies to the res- 
cue, to conquer or die. Here the Will does not act the part of an 
arbitrary and inflexible despot, but, like an obedient subject, submits 
to command. 

Once more. <A beloved daughter marries below her rank, and in 
opposition to the wishes and remonstrance of her father, who sternly 
resolves to disinherit her, and never again to speak to her, or admit 
her to his presence. Offended Combativeness and Self-esteem supply 
the motive, and the Will accords to it. But, on a sudden, the disobe- 
dient fair one appears, in all her beauty and loveliness, falls at her 
father’s feet, clasps his knees, and, unable to speak, implores forgive- 
ness with pleading looks and a flood of tears. Irom the offended 
faculties the excitement is translated to Philoprogenitiveness, Adhe- 
siveness, and Benevolence, which, furnishing a counter motive, the 
paternal Will again conforms, and the daughter is forgiven, and re- 
ceived into favor. 

And the Will is always thus subordinate, the faculties of feeling 
sand sentiment, singly or in combination, furnishing the motive, and 
the intellectual faculties directing the course. Spurzheim was right, 
therefore, in regarding the Will, not as an element of mind, but as a 
mere decision, under the influence and control of motives. 

It has been already shown, that mere freedom of Will is not the 
source of moral responsibility, because it cannot produce it where there 
are no moral faculties. Nor is*it less true, that wherever those facul- 
ties exist, there is moral responsibility, even though the Will is gov- 
erned by motives. ‘The reason is plain. ‘The guilt of an immoral act 
consists neither in the act itself, nor in the effect it produces; but in 
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the criminal intention of the perpetrator. ‘That intention is the off- 
spring of the depraved and vicious condition of his mind, which arises 
again irom neglect so to cultivate and strengthen his moral and reflect- 
ing faculties, which are of the higher and better order, as to give them 
a preponderance over his animal faculties, which are of an inferior or- 
der, and, when not restrained and regulated, lead to vice. ‘The real 
criminality of the deliberate murderer, then, is anterior to the feloni- 
ous act. It consists exclusively in the fell design. But that design 
would never be cherished, nor for a moment tolerated, were the mind 
suitably disciplined, and the moral and reflecting faculties made to 
control the animal—the latter, when allowed to predominate, being 
the source of assassination, and every other form of crime. If the 
mind be suitably trained, the higher and virtuous faculties will always 
give the stronger motives, to which the Will will promptly conform, 
and vice will be avoided. And such training is perfectly practicable. 
The source, if not the essence of crime, therefore, consists in willfully 
neglecting it, and not purifying the mind from vicious propensities. 
Hence our being drawn into evil practices, by the influence of motives, 
neither removes nor lessens our guilt, in as much as it was in our power 
so to cultivate and fortify our minds, as to subdue in them criminal 
propensities, and render them secure from seductive impressions. 

In plain terms, it is, as already stated, perfectly in our power so to 
discipline our minds, as to establish in them such a condition, that 
the superior faculties will always give the motives to action, to the 
exclusion of the inferior ones, and lead us in the paths of practical 
virtue. ‘Thus may the Will be literally free in its obedience to mo- 
tives, because no opposing influence is felt, while those motives tend 
only to what is right. And this result is the product of sound educa- 
tion, begun early, and continued until the requisite habits are con- 
firmed. But, by throwing new and important light on the process of 
education, Phrenology furnishes us with improved modes of training 
the mind, strengthening its higher faculties, and preparing them 
always to furnish the predominant motives. Hence it is favorable to 
the most valuable and desirable form of free Will ; that which decides 
in favor of virtue. We venture to say that the more enlightened the 
intellect is, and the stronger the moral powers, the freer is the Will, 
because it is unfettered by animal passion. On ihe contrary, the Will 
of the depraved and ignorant is in comparative bondage to their gross, 
unsubdued, and vicious propensities. Still, strictly speaking, its de- 
cision is free, because it conforms to the leading propensity, its ready 
compliance with which is tantamount to choice. We shail close our 
remarks on this topic, by making B a frank proposition. If he is not 
satisfied with the cases we adduced, where change of motives pro- 
duced corresponding changes in the Will, let him state other cases, 
specifying accurately all the material circumstances connected with 
them, and we will show phrenologically that, in respect to them, the 
same is true; or we will yield the question, and acknowledge our 
error. In every instance, where a skillful examination is had, the 
motive leading to it, is plain. So true is this, that we hesitate not to 
say, that an act of the Will without a motive, would be as direct a 
departure from the laws of nature, as for a ponderous body to move in 
opposition to the principle of gravitauion, or for the Communication ot 
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caloric to water, instead of its abstraction from it, to form ice. Not- 
withstanding all this, our feelings tell us, that, in every action we per- 
form, however powerful may be the motive urging us to it, our Will is 
free, we choose our course, and are as sensible of our responsibility, as 
we are of the motive under which we act. 

B seems to consider Phrenology a thing of single points and insu- 
lated propositions. lle is evidently a stranger to the beauty and in- 
terest of its numerous combinations. In illustration and proof of these 
remarks, we offer the following brief quotations :— 

“ The great rule of judgement which Phrenology proposes at the outset, is, 
that the strength of any disposition is proportionate to the size of its organ and 
the activity of the bodily temperament. But it afterwards deviates seriously from 
this rule, coming into a sort of inconsistency with, or desertion of, itself.’ p. 473 

This is a mistake, whose source is obvious. It arises from a defect 
in B himself, not in Phrenology. He does not comprehend the full 
signification of the term temperament. He does not seem to be aware 
that it includes, in its meaning, the tone, intensity, or fitness of a por- 
tion of living matter, whatever may be its cause, for high action. Nor 
does he appear to know that this condition is subject to sundry modi- 
fications. It may belong to one part of the system in fuller measure 
than to another, or to the whole; and it may be higher at one time, 
than at another. In a particular manner, the temperament or tone of 
the brain experiences frequent changes, which produce necessarily 
corresponding changes in that viscus, as the organ of the mind, mak- 
ing it better at one time, and worse at another. We will explain our 
selves more fully on this point, which is peculiarly important to the 
science of Phrenology. 

When any part of the body is unusually excited, it receives, in con- 
formity with a law of organized matter, an unusual amount of arterial 
blood, as well, we believe, as of cerebral influence. Its reception of 
the blood is certain; that of the cerebral influence highly probable. 
This augmented contlux of vital matter increases, for the time, the 
vitality of the part, improving its tone and fitness for action. Hence 
its functional performance, whatever it may be, is correspondingly 
heightened. ‘he phenomena of topical inflammation are in proof of 
this. Is the finger inflamed? Its warmth and sensibility, which are 
vital properties, are increased, a proof that some forms of ‘ts action 
are invigorated. Is the visual apparatus inflamed? Its sensibility 
becomes so keen, that the impression of light. is often intolerable. 


The auditory apparatus? Sound grows painful. And it is well 
known, that, on the same principles, idiots become intelligent, under 
cerebral inflammation. ‘The high-toned condition, which is but 
another phrase for an improved temperament of the brain, renders it 
more vigorous and efficient, as the organ of the mind. A degree of 


excitement inferior to inflammation produces a similar eflect. The 
economy of the erectile tessues proves this. When in a state of erec- 
tion, which consists in a superabundance of arterial blood,—accom- 
panied, no doubt, by a corresponding supply of cerebral influence,— 
their sensibility and power of action are augmented. The application 
of these truths to Phrenology places the science, in that respect, 
beyond controversy. Like other portions of the body, the brain, 
when excited, becoming a centre of confluxion, receives an inordinate 
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quantity of blood. This increasing its tone or temperament, for the 
time, increases equally its power of action, as the organ of the mind. 
When its excitement ceases, and the blood accumulated in it recedes, 
its tone declines, and it returns to its ordinary power of action. The 
truth of this statement is sustained by phenomena familiar to every 
observer. Passion, which is but the product of high cerebral excite- 
ment and action, is marked by an inordinate conflux of blood to the 
brain. And who does not know that it increases not a little the 
energy of the mind? It is the source of true eloquence, by adding to 
the fertility and force of conception, and giving greater fluency and 
vigor to expression. By imparting more intensity to the motive nerves 
and those portions of the brain immediately connected with them, it 
also augments the strength of the body. By becoming deeply im- 
passioned, a man often doubles the force of his muscular action. Of 
ferocious madness the same is true. ‘That form of insanity is accom- 
panied with deep cerebral congestion,—we mean arterial congestion. 
And it is known that the strength of a person in mania ferox is at 
times quadrupled. From the same cause, madness also frequently 
produces an improved condition of the intelle ctual faculties. At 
times, the amount of this improvement astonishes. Hence, during 
paroxysms of insanity, persons of common capacities in health, con- 
verse, at times, with great eloquence, reason acutely, sing, or perform 
on a musical instrument, and write poetry with peculiar facility, taste, 
and elegance. Nor is this all. Mental exertion is an excitant of the 
brain, injects it with arterial blood, and improves its condition, as the 
apparatus of the mind. Hence, when an orator commences a public 
discourse, he is often comparatively barren and feeble, both in thought 
and expression. Why? Because, as yet, his brain wants excitement 
and arterial blood. And these it receives by its own exercise. Ina 
short time, therefore, through the influence of higher cerebral excite- 
ment, the carotids of the speaker begin to throb, his countenance 
flushes, his eyes take fire, and his eloquence, improved in compass, 
depth, and power, assumes a bolder and loftier tone. His thick-com- 
ing thoughts and conceptions are restrained by no other limit than his 
power to utter them. Even his voice becomes louder and more melo- 
dious, and his action improves in fitness, grace, and impressiveness. 
Nor is the cause of all this concealed. It is the amended tempera- 
ment of his brain, diffusing its influence through the whole man. 
Weaken this temperament, and the high mental manifestations, with 
all their charms and glory, disappear; and the resplendent orator, 
shorn of his radiance, becomes a man again, and excites the wonder 
of his audience no longer. 

Under these circumstances, the intensity, or heightened tone of the 
cerebral organs makes amends for any want of extensity or size that 
may attach to them, precisely as a firmly knit muscle, though small, is 
often possessed of greater vigor than a much larger one, which is 
loosely organized and soft. Phrenologists speak truth, then, when 
they say, that the power of a cerebral organ is as its size and tempera- 
ment. And the same is true of every other kind of organ in the body. 
Other things being alike, its size is the measure of its power. B is 
frankly challenged to cite an exception 
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B alleges that Phrenologists assign the greater ‘‘ compactness”’ of 
some brains as the cause of their superior fitness for intellectual action 
We do not assert that such a cause has never been assigned; but we 
know not when, where, or by whom. We were entirely ignorant of 
the existence of the fact, until B’s paper informed us of it. Nor do 
we believe now that a notion of the kind has ever been seriously main- 
tained by a Phrenologist of standing. If it has been, let the writer 
name him, and remove from himself the suspicion of inaccuracy. ‘That 
some brains possess a greater de licacy of fibre than others, appears to 
be true; a circumstance which no doubt modifies their action, render- 
ing it perhaps more brisk and sprightly. In this respect the female 
brain surpasses the male. Its texture, like that of the female system 
generally, is more delicate and refined, and of a higher finish. ‘That 
this may be influential in bestowing on the mind of woman a greater 
degree of activity, sprightliness, and grace, is not improbable. For a 
similar reason the female muscles exceed the male in quickness, deli- 
cacy, and minuteness of motion, giving a superior fitness for certain 
kinds of employment. 6; 


Cincinnati 


FISHER BILLY. 
\ KETCH FROM LIF! 


Tue world has erred in its estimate of various pursuits, and while 
its homage and praise are poured forth with surprising prodigality on 
those individuals who have trodden the customary paths to grandeur, 
others, equally deserving of notice, have escaped it altogether. ‘The 
poet, the historian, and the painter; the great sculptor and the great 
general ; the hewer of stone and the hewer of men, may hide their 
baldness with their clustering laurels, and, in the decline of life, sit 
down comfortably to its manifold enjoyments, rich in the meed of fame. 
There is a class of beings whose names repose in unmerited obscurity, 
and whose busts are never seen in those niches, which are graced by 
the marble effigies of less peaceful and less deserving characters. The 
curious may wish to know something of the habits of these neglected 
worthies, and of their favorite places of resort. ‘They are found lin- 
gering in haunted nooks and shaded dells,—in the green valleys that 
nestle in the bosom of the highlands, or the emerald meadows that 
repose in the sunbeams and are broken only by the silver stream as it 


glides noiselessly through its serpentine channels, hastening away 


among the hagles, and changing its hue, only when it passes into the 
shadowy depths of the green woodland By the brink of the small 
rivers, generally in the shadow of the trees, the ANGunn may be found 
at any time of the day, bending with earnest calmn over the wave, 
and watching the cork that rests lightly on its bosom for an indication 
of his luck. A few trouts or a pike occasionally reward his perse- 
verance; but the meditative calm which he so emiacutls enjoys, is 
rarely destroyed by the tumult of succcss It will be pe reeived that 


my sympathy ts enlisted in favor of men who encounter sneers oftener 
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than smiles, and rarely pass through this censorious world without 
numberless rebukes and annoyances. 

The angler takes no thought of the morrow, he is careless with re- 
gard to dress, and as for travel, it is confined to periodical wanderings 
from one trout-stream to another. His favorite haunts are nooks of 
quiet beauty, shut out by hills and branching forests from the gaze of 
men, where, sitting on the green turf, with his eye bent idly on the 
brook, his ear is filled with its musical murmur, and his mind with 
those dreams and reveries, which are wont to visit the fanciful in such 
sequestered spots. What to him are the carking cares of the world? 
He has left them far behind him. His reward is exceeding great; for 
it consists in that tranquility of mind, that entire freedom trom tumult, 
that forgetfulness of self and selfish aspirations, which is far removed 
from all paltry considerations of the gain of his employment. When 
an angler, at the conclusion of a day of his peaceful life, lifts his empty 
basket, preparing to return home, he does not sorrow over what others 
term his ill luck, but thanks fortune that he has so light a burthen ; 
or, if the fish engage his thought, dwells with sufficient complacency 
on the last glorious nibble. 

In a little village, on the mainland, not far from the metropolis of 
New-York, lived a man after my own heart, one to whose memory 
perhaps I cling the closer, because the finger of scorn pointed at him 
while he lived, and poverty followed in his footsteps. Poor Fisher 
Billy! ‘Thou wast born too late, and on the wrong side of the Atlantic. 
Isaac Walton would have cherished thee, and, perhaps, immortalized 
thy name, while the wary burghers of thy native place looked upon thee 
with an evil eye. But Fisher Billy cared not for the opinions of his 
neighbors. is invincible love of angling drove every other consider- 
tion from his mind; and he never condescended to make the least 
reply to the remonstrances and invectives, which were directed to him 
on the subject of his habits. It is true that his children went about 
ragged and slip-shod, and that his wife found much ado to supply their 
table even scantily ; but then Fisher Billy thought that no more could 
be expected of him, as a husband and a father, than an occasional pre- 
sent of a salmon-trout or river-bass. Yet he was not destitute of affec- 
tionate feelings ; for, in the evening, he was wont to take his boy upoa 
his knee, and recount to him the exploits of the day, promising that, 
when his years warranted the promotion, he should be the companion 
of his father in his rural wanderings and sports. How did the father’s 
eyes light up when he heard, from indisputable authority, that the hope- 
ful scion, in whom his fondest affections centered, had actually suc- 
ceeded in taking a vigorous but unwary minnow with a pin-hook. 

Fisher Billy was good-natured, and he has often assured me that, in 


his whole life, he was guilty of but one ce of cruelty, when in answer 


to the abuse of his wile, heaped upon ‘his idle calling, he held up in 
full view a brace of fine salmon-trouts—‘‘And this, you know,” added 
the excellent man, “ was heaping coals of fire on her head.” 

The world went ill with Fisher Billy. When did it ever go other- 
wise With a man of genius? Tis little landed property passed from his 


possession, acre by acre, until, at length, the roof that sheltered him 
was no longer his own. ‘The fences on his premises went todecay, 
and the dilapidated cow-shed was no longer an adequate defence to 
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the poor old animal that howled out her misery in unison with the 
moaning of the winter-storm. Repairs were wanting, but our medita- 
tive fisherman could not attend to such sublunary matters—‘‘ want of 
time” was his excuse. He had his artificial baits to make, his lines to 
arrange, his poles to put in order; in short, he was always very busy 
about nothing. At length the poor man was arrested for debt and con- 
veyed to the county jail, which was at some distance from his humble 
dwelling. With difficulty he obtained bail, and was allowed to fish, 
within a narrew space, on the banks of a little stream that ran through 
the town. A stout stake, driven into the turf, marked the boundary 
of the poor debtor’s range. ‘lhe place was quiet enough, and my friend 
was rarely disturbed. [or several days he complained to the sheriff of 
his ill-luck, and that worthy functionary already knew that the portion 
of the stream to which Fisher Billy was confined, appeared to be es- 
chewed by all fish of taste and size. After a few days, however, Billy 
nightly returned with his basket full of fish. His success was the theme 
of general wonder, and the sheriff himself, dignified as he was, could 
not help expressing his admiration at the skill of a man who could ex- 
tract such treasures from so unpromising a place. Yet suspicion poi- 
soned the honest fame of our fisherman, and whispered in the ear of 
the sheriff. ‘That august officer thought it possible that Billy might 
have violated the sanctity of his engagements, and passed beyond the 
limits. He charged Billy withthe heinous offence, but the latter indig- 
nantly repelled the accusation. ‘Think ye,” replied he, with dignity, 
“that a fisherman has no honor? Nay, master sheriff, I scorn to 
break my word. Ye bade me not to go beyond the stake, and I have 
fulfilled my promise even to the very letter.” The sheriff was only 
silenced: accordingly, on the morrow, he posted himself among the 
trees, just before Fisher Billy came to the shore with his rod and 
basket. The fisher threw his fly, and bent over the stream, gradually 
changing his position, and approaching the stake. When arrived at 
the boundary, he drew in his line, looked cautiously around, and then 
pulled up the stake, carried it down the river, and planting it beyond him, 
resumed his sport. He took care not to pass the stake. Fisher Billy 
has often recounted this stratagem with peculiar self-complacency, and, 
although his conduct, in this instance, was productive of unpleasant 
consequences, I cannot but consider it a proof of the wide reach of his 
intellect, and have therefore preserved it in my memory with other acts 
of that immortal angler, whom I have survived only to lament and 
eulogize. D 
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VOYAGING. 


Tuere are incidents to enliven even the dull imprisonment of a ship 
at sea, though the traveler has not the constant charm of successive 
scenery, as when he traces down a dozen degrees of latitude in the 
rivers of the West, gliding from the mountains cf the Alleghany to the 
low shores of the Gulf of Mexico, and beholding, on the blooming 
banks, the productions of every clime. 

Men, when out of sight of land, are more observant of the skies. <A 
sailor is a great meteorologist, and knows his weather as well as his 
longitude. He studies the clouds, whistles for a wind in a calm, and 
when it begins to breathe speaks it fair lest it should go away—*‘ blow, 
good breeze, blow.”” Nevertheless there are many hours, not to say 
days, that hang tediously over a mariner. If time be an enemy he 
has not many weapons to kill it. If the master have no mental re- 
sources, no love for reading, or no books, he is in danger of seeking 
forbidden substitutes in the bottle, unless he wisely leaves that perilous 
thing on shore. 

In a late voyage, I was passenger with a man “ young in years, but 
of experience old,” who had tried the bottle and found it a bad friend 
and a worse enemy. He, therefore, discharged it entirely from his ship. 
Though but thirty years of age, he had passed seventeen on the seas. 
He seemed to have a double consciousness, or sensation,—one belong- 
ing to his own body, the other to the ship. When asleep, a wave 
could not break over the prow, or a block fall on deck, without awak- 
ing him, any more than an apple could drop on me_ without breaking 
my slumber under a tree. His svoul and sensation seemed to be em- 
bodied in the ship. 

We had rough weather—many ships foundered in it—for it was a 
continued gale; but we lost nothing but a hencoop. We had, how- 
ever, many buffets that would have shattered a common ship. 

In crossing the ocean, once, it seemed to me strange that, in 
this wide expanse, where ships are seldom visible to each other, 
chance should so order it, that we were three times exactlv in the 
track of others, and, had not we turned a little from our course, we 
should three times have struck another ship. Had this been at night, 
under a careless watch, two ships might have been looked for in vain, 
with all their wealth, sailors, and passengers. 

A ship must necessarily be under a despotic government—the au- 
thority of the master must be absolute and immediate : a sailor must 
not refuse to execute what he knows to be a needless or a vexatious 
order. Discipline and subordination only can preserve the ship. The 
mate was brother to the captain, a youth of perhaps twenty-one, rough, 
stolid-looking, and of slow movement. I had little respect for his 
capacity or skill. I was mistaken. 

The cook came down one morning and told the captain that Tom 
had refused to go aloft, and was striking the mate. The captain went 
forward, where the men had formed a circle around the combatants, 
and, taking up a yard or two of small chain cable, he swung it about 
like a rope’s end, though it required vast strength. ‘They retired and I 
saw our mate parrying the furious blows of ‘Tom, who was twice his 
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size, till his antagonist had exhausted himself, when he in turn became 
the assailant, and brougiit ‘l’om to the deck, four or five times, covered 
with blood, till he begged lustily for remission. In three minutes the 
mate had adjusted his cravat and was eating his breakfast as coolly as 
if nothing unusual had happened, while ‘om was laid up all day in 
an old sail. 

One cold morning, when the wind was almost a gale and the sea 
most rough and dangerous, a cry arose ‘‘ aman overboard.” We 
were going eight knots, and we saw the poor fellow rising and falling 
on the waves astern, fifty rods, before any thing could be thrown to 
him. At last a settee was disengaged, and he made for it, though with 
little chance of reaching it. It was a matter of a quarter of an hour 
to put the sails aback, and this many masters would not have done, so 
utterly hopeless did it appear to recover the man. He was now more 
than a mile from the ship; but high as the waves ran, the mate had 
the small boat in the water and called for four hands. But the sailors 


and second mate hung back,—they were excusable,—it was a perilous 
duty. Four, however, were mustered, and the boat departed across 
the waves, which it seemed to climb almost perpendicularly. We 


often lost sight of it for several minutes—it was like an egg-shell afloat 
ina mill-pond, with five pismires. In three quarters of an hour it 
returned, but it was a service of dilliculty and danger to approach the 
ship. Inthe bottom we discovered the lost man, who had reached 
the settee just as he became exhausted. He was the first to get on 
board, the mate the last, and the boat was staved in atthe side. I 
looked upon our quiet mate with admiration. He had been the sole 
mover of an act that few men would have dared to attempt. He had 
rescued a poor fellow from the waves, and was as unconscious as the 
ship itself of having performed a great and noble action. Ilis coolness 
was imperturbable. 


JAMAICA LAKE. 


Sorr-wavinG sheet of water! when a boy, 
My heart responded to thy look of joy; 
T was my delight to sit upon thy shore, 


And hear thy billows breaking at my teet ; 
Not, like the ocean's, with incessant roar, 


But, like a sea-shell, low-voiced, hushed and sweet 
T was my delight from the uprising hill— 

The great sun sinking in the crimson w 

To waze across thy scarcel -ruffied breast. 
On those dark pines that rise in crandeur stil 

As high,a I, l I | ve! 
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THE STORY TELLER. 
NO. I. 
THE VILLAGE THEATRE. 

Axourt the first of September, my fellow-traveler and myself arrived 
at a country town, where a small company of actors, on their returr 
from a summer’s campaign in the British Provinces, were giving a 
series of dramatic exhibitions. A moderately sized hall of the tavern 
had been converted into a theatre. ‘The performances that evening 
were The Heir at Law, and No Song No Supper, with the recitation 
of Alexander’s Feast between the play and farce. ‘The house was 
thin and dull. But the next day, there appeared to be brighter pros- 
pects, the play-bills announcing, at every corner, on the town-pump, 
and, awful sacrilege! on the very door of the meeting-house, an Un- 
precedented Attraction!! After setting forth the ordinary entertain- 
ments of a theatre, the public were informed, in the hugest type that 
the printing-office could supply, that the manager had been fortunate 
enough to accomplish an engagement with the celebraied Story ‘Teller. 
He would make his first appearance that evening, and recite his famous 
tale of “‘ Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe !” which had been received 
with rapturous applause, by audiences in all the principal cities. 
This outrageous flourish of trumpets, be it known, was wholly unau- 
thorized by me, who had merely made an engagement for a single even- 
ing, without assuming any more celebrity than the little I possessed. 
As for the tale, it could hardly have been applauded by rapturous andi- 
ences, being as yet an unfilled plot; nor, even when [ stepped upon 
the stage, was it decided whether Mr. Higginbotham should live or 
die. 

In two or three places, underneath the flaming bills which announced 
the Story Teller, was pasted a small slip of paper, giving notice, in 
tremulous characters, of a religious meeting, to be held at the school- 
house, where, with Divine permission, Eliakim Abbott would address 
sinners on the welfare of their immortal! souls. 

In the evening, after the commencement of the tragedy of Douglas, 
[ took a ramble through the town, to quicken my ideas by active mo- 
tion. My spirits were good, with a certain glow of mind, which I had 
already learned to depend upon as the sure prognostic of success. 
Passing a small and solitary school-house, where a light was burning 
dimly, and a few people were entering the door, I went in with them, 
and saw my friend Eliakim at the desk. He had collected about fif- 
teen hearers, mostly females. Just as I entered, he was beginning to 
pray, in accents so Jow and interrupted, that he seemed to doubt the 
reception of his efforts, both with God and man. There was room for 
distrust, in regard to the latter. At the conclusion of the prayer, sev- 
eral of the little audience went out, leaving him to begin his discourse 
under such discouraging circumstances, added to his natural and ago- 
nizing diffidence. Knowing that my presence on these occasions in- 
creased his embarrassment, I had stationed myself in a dusky place 
near the door, and now stole softly ont. 

On my return to the tavern, the tragedy was already concluded, 
and being a feeble one in itself, and indifferently performed, it left so 
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much the better chance for the Story Teller. The bar was thronged 
with customers, the toddy-stick keeping a continual tattoo, while in 
the hall there was a broad, deep buzzing sound, with an occasional 
peal of impatient thunder, all symptoms of an overflowing house and 
an eager audience. I drank a glass of wine and water, and stood at 
the side-scene, conversing with a young person of doubtful sex. Ifa 
gentleman, how could he have performed the singing-girl, the night 
before, in No Song No Supper? Or if a lady, why did she enact 
Young Norval, and now wear a green coat and white pantaloons, in 
the character of Little Pickle? In either case, the dress was pretty, 
and the wearer bewitching; so that, at the proper moment, I stepped 
forward, with a gay heart and a bold one; while the orchestra played 
a tune that had resounded at many a country ball, and the curtain, as 
it rose, discovered something like a country bar-room. Such a scene 
was well enough adapted to such a tale. 

The orchestra of our little theatre consisted of two fiddles and a 
clarionet; but if the whole harmony of the Tremont had been there, 
it might have swelled in vain, beneath the tumult of applause that 
greeted me. The good people of the town, knowing that the world 
contained innumerable persons of celebrity, undreamt of by them, 
took it for granted that I was one, and that their roar of welcome was 
but a feeble echo of those which had thundered around me, in lofty 
theatres. Such an enthusiastic uproar was never heard ; each person 
seemed a Briareus, clapping a hundred hands, besides keeping his feet 
and several cudgels in play, with stamping and thumping on the floor ; 
while the ladies flourished their white cambric handkerchiefs, inter- 
mixed with yellow, and red bandanna, like the flags of different na- 
tions. After such a salutation, the celebrated Story Teller felt almost 
ashamed to produce so humble an affair as 


MR. HIGGINBOTHAM’S CATASTROPHE, 

A youna fellow, a tobacco-pedler by trade, was on his way from 
Morristown, where he had dealt largely with the Deacon of the Shaker 
settlement, to the village of Parker’s Falls on Salmon River. He had 
a neat little cart, painted green, with a box of cigars depicted on each 
side-pannel, and an Indian chief, holding a pipe and a golden tobacco- 
stalk, on the rear. The pedler drove a smart little mare, and was a 
young man of excellent character, keen at a bargain, but none the 
worse liked by the Yankees; who, as I have heard them say, would 
rather be shaved with a sharp razor than a dull one. Especially was 
he be'oved by the pretty girls along the Connecticut, whose favor he 
used to court by presents of the best smoking-tobacco in his stock, 
‘knowing well that the country lasses of New-England are generally 
great performers on pipes. Moreover, as wil] be seen in the course of 
my story, the pedler was inquisitive, and something of a tattler, always 
itching to hear the news, and anxious to tell it again. 

After an early breakfast at Morristown, the tobacco-pedler, whose 
name was Dominicus Pike, had traveled seven miles through a solitary 
piece of woods, without speaking a word to any body but himself and 
his little gray mare. It being nearly seven o’clock, he was as eager 
to hold a morning gossip, as a city shopkeeper to read the morning 
paper. An opportunity seemed at hand, when, after lighting a cigar 
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with a sun-glass, he looked up, and perceived a man coming over the 
brow of the hill, at the foot of which the pedler had stopped his green 
cart. Dominicus watched him as he descended, and noticed that he 
carried a bundle over his shoulder on the end of a stick, and traveled 
with a weary, yet determined pace. He did not look as if he had 
started in the freshness of the morning, but had footed it all night, and 
meant to do the same all day. 

** Good morning, mister,” said Dominicus, when within speaking 
distance. ‘‘ You go a pretty good jog. What’s the latest news at 
Parker’s Falls?” 

The man pulled the broad brim of a gray hat over his eyes, and 
answered, rather sullenly, that he did not come from Parker’s Falls, 
which, as being the limit of his own day’s journey, the pedler had 
naturally mentioned in his inquiry. 

* Well, then,” rejoined Dominicus Pike, “let ’s have the latest 
news where you did come from. I’m not particular about Parker’s 
Falls. Any place will answer.” 

Being thus importuned, the traveler—who was as ill-looking a fellow 
as one would desire to meet, in a solitary piece of woods—appeared to 
hesitate a little, as if he were either searching his memory for news, or 
weighing the expediency of telling it. At last, mounting on the step 
of the cart, he whispered in the ear of Dominicus, though he might 
have shouted aloud, and no other niortal would have heard him, 

‘*T do remember one little trifle of news,” said he. ‘Old Mr. 
Higginbotham, of Kimballton, was murdered in his orchard, at eight 
o'clock last night, by an Irishman and a nigger. ‘They strung him 
up to the branch of a St. Michael’s pear-tree, where nobody would 
find him till the morning.” 

As soon as this horrible intelligence was communicated, the stranger 
betook himself to his journey again, with more speed than ever, not 
even turning his head when Dominicus invited him to smoke a Spanish 
cigar and relate all the particulars. The pedler whistled to his mare 
and went up the hill, pondering on the dolefui fate of Mr. Higgin- 
botham, whom he had known in the way of trade, having sold him 
many a bunch of long-nines, and a great deal of pig-tail, lady’s twist, 
and fig tobacco. He was rather astonished at the rapidity, with which 
the news had spread. Kimballton was nearly sixty miles distant in a 
straight line ; the murder had been perpetrated only at eight o’clock 
the preceding night: yet Dominicus had heard of it at seven in the 
morning, when, in all probability, poor Mr. Higginbotham’s own family 
had but just discovered his corpse, hanging on the St. Michael’s pear- 
tree. The stranger on foot must have worn seven-league boots, to 
travel at such a rate. 

** Ill news flies fast, they say,’ thought Dominicus Pike; ‘ but this 
beats rail-roads. The fellow ought to be hired to go express with the 
President’s Message.” 

The difficulty was solved, by supposing that the narrator had made 
a mistake of one day, in the date of the occurrence ; so that our friend 
did not hesitate to introduce the story at every tavern and country-store 
along the road, expending a whole bunch of Spanish-wrappers among 
at least twenty horrified audiences. He found himself invariably the 
first bearer of the intelligence, and was so pestered with questions, 
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that he could not avoid filling up the outline, till it became quite a 
respectable narrative. He met with one piece of corroborative evi- 
dence. Mr. Higginbotham was a trader; and a former clerk of his, 
to whom Dominicus related the fact, testified that the old gentleman 
was accustomed to return home through the orchard, about night-fall, 
with the money and valuable papers of the store in his pocket. ‘The 
clerk manifested but little grief at Mr. Higginbotham’s catastrophe, 
hinting, what the pedler had discovered in his own dealings with him, 
that he was a crusty old fellow, as close as a vice. Ilis property would 
descend to a pretty niece, who was now keeping school in Kim- 
ballton. 

What with telling the news for the public good, and driving bar- 
gains for his ewn, Dominicus was so much delayed on the road, that 
he chose to put up at a tavern, about five miles short of Parker’s Falls. 
After supper, ligitting one of his prime cigars, he seated himself in the 
bar-room, and went through the story of the murder, which had grown 
so fast that it took him half an hour to tell. There were as many as 
twenty people in the room, nineteen of whom received it all for gospel. 
But the twentieth was an elderly farmer, who had arrived on horse- 
back a short time before, and was now seated in a corner, smoking 
his pipe. When the story was concluded, he rose up very deliberately, 
brought his chair right in front of Dominicus, and stared him full in 
the face, pulling out the vilest tobacco smoke the pedier had ever smelt. 

* Will you make affidavit,’ demanded he, in the tone of a country 
justice taking an examination, “ that old Squire Higginbotham of Kim- 
ballten was murdered in his orchard, the night before last, and found 
hanging on his great pear-tree yesterday morning?” 

‘“‘T tell you the story as [ heard it, mister,” answered Dominicus, 
dropping his half-burnt cigar ; ‘I don’t say that I saw the thing done. 
So I can’t take my oath that he was murdered exactly in that way.” 

“Bet I can take mine,” said the farmer, ‘ that if Squire Higgin- 
botham was murdered night before last, I drank a glass of bitters with 
his ghost this morning. Being a neighbor of mine, he called me into 
his store, as I was riding by, and treated me, and then asked me to do 
alittle business for him on the road. He did n’t seem to know any 
more about his own murder than I did.” 

** Why, then it can’t be a fact !” exclaimed Dominicus Pike. 

“‘T guess he ’d have mentioned, if it was,” said the old farmer; and 
he removed his chair back to the corner, leaving Dominicus quite down 
in the mouth. 

Here was a sad resurrection of old Mr. Higginbotham! ‘The ped- 
ler had no heart to mingle in the conversation any more, but com- 
‘forted himself with a glass of gin and water, and went to bed, where, 
all night long, he dreamt of hanging on the St. Michacl’s pear-tree. 
To avoid the old farmer, (whom he so detested, that his suspension 
would have pleased him better than Mr. Higginbotham’s,) Dominicus 
rose in the gray of the morning, put the little mare into the green cart, 
and trotted swiftly away towards Parker’s Falls. The fresh breeze, 
the dewy road, and the pleasant summer dawn, revived his spirits, and 
might have encouraged him to repeat the old story, had there been any 
body awake to hear it. But he met neither ox-team, light wagon, 
chaise, horseman, nor foot-traveler, till, just as he crossed Salmon river, 
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a man came trudging down to the bridge, with a bundle over his shoul- 
der, on the end of a stick. 

‘Good morning, mister,” said the pedler, reining in his mare. ‘If 
you come from Kimballton or that neighborhood, may be you can tell 
me the real fact about this affair of old Mr. Higginbotham. Was the 
old fellow actually murdered, two or three nights ago, by an Irishman 
and a nigger ?” 

Dominicus had spoken in to» great a hurry to observe, at first, that 
the stranger himself had a deep tinge of negro blood. On hearing 
this sudden question, the Ethiopian appeared to change his skin, its 
yellow hue becoming a ghastly white, while, shaking and stammering, 
he thus replied :— 

““No! no! ‘here was no colored man! It was an Irishman that 
hanged him last night, at eight o’clock. I came away at seven! His 
folks can’t have looked for him in the orchard yet.” 

Scarcely had the yellow man spoken, when he interrupted himself, 
and, though he seemed weary enough belore, continued his journey at 
a pace, which would have kept the pedler’s mare on a smart trot. Do- 
minicus stared after him in great perplexity. If the murder had not 
been committed till Tuesday night, who was the prophet that had fore- 
told it, in all its circumstances, on Tuesday morning? If Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham’s corpse were not yet discovered by his own family, how 
came the mulatto, at above thirty miles distance, to know that he was 
hanging in the orchard, especially as he had left Kimballton before the 
unfortunate man was hanged at all. ‘These ambiguous circumstances, 
with the stranger’s surprise and terror, made Deminicus think of raising 
a hue and cry after him, as an accomplice in the murder; since a 
murder, it seemed, had really been perpetrated. 

** But let the poor devil go,” thought the pedler. ‘I don’t want 
his black blood on my head; and hanging the nigger would n’t un- 
hang Mr. Higginbotham. Unhang the old gentleman! It’s a sin, I 
know ; but I should hate to have bim come to life a second time, and 
give me the lie !” 

With these meditations, Dominicus Pike drove into the street of 
Parker’s Falls, which, as every body knows, is as thriving a village as 
three cotton-factories and a slitting-mill can make it. ‘The machinery 
Was not yet in motion, and but few of the shop-doors unbarred, when he 
alighted in the stable-yard of the tavern, and made it his first business 
to order the mare four quarts of oats. His second duty, of course, was 
to impart Mr. Higginbotham’s catastrophe to the ostler. He deemed 
it advisable, however, not to be too positive as to the date of the direful 
fact, and also to be uncertain whether it were perpetrated by an Irish- 
man and a mulatto, or by the son of Erin alone. Neither did he pro- 
fess to relate it on his own authority, or that of any one person; but 
mentioned it as a report generally diffused. 

The story ran through the town like fire among girdled trees, and 
became so much the universal talk, that nobody could tell whence it 
had originated. Mr. Higginbotham was as well known at Parker’s 
Falls as any citizen of the place, being part owner of the slitting-mill, 
and a considerable stockholder in the cotton-factories. ‘The inhab- 
itants felt their own prosperity interested in his fate. Such was the 
excitement, that the Parker’s Falls Gazette anticipated its regular day 
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of publication, and came out with half a form of blank paper, and a 
column of double pica, emphasized with capitals, and headed HOR- 
RID MURDER OF MR. HIGGINBO'THAM! Among other 
dreadful details, the printed account described the mark of the cord 
round the dead man’s neck, and stated the number of thousand dollars 
of which he had been robbed ; there was much pathos, also, about the 
affliction of his niece, who had gone from one fainting fit to another, 
ever since her uncle was found hanging on the St. Michael’s pear-tree, 
with his pockets inside out. The village poet likewise commemorated 
the young lady’s grief, in the seventeenth stanza of a ballad. The 
selectmen held a meeting, and, in consideration of Mr. Higginbotham’s 
claims on the town, determined to issue handbills, offering a reward of 
five hundred dollars for the apprehension of bis murderers, and re- 
covery of the stolen property. 

Meanwhile, the whole population of Parker's Falls, consisting of 
shopkeepers, mistresses of boarding-houses, factory-girls, mill-men, and 
school-boys, rushed into the street, and kept up such a terrible loquac- 
ity, as more than compensated for the silence of the cotton-machines, 
which refrained from their usual din out of respect to the deceased. 
Had Mr. Higginbotham cared about posthumous renown, his un- 
timely ghost would have exulted in this tumult. Our friend Domin- 
icus, in the vanity of his heart, forgot his intended precautions, 
and, mounting on the town-pump, announced himself as the bearer of 
the authentic intelligence, which had caused so wonderful a sensition. 
He immediately became the great man of the moment, and had just 
begun a new edition of the narrative, with a voice like a field-preacher, 
when the mail stage drove into the village street. It had traveled all 
night, and must have shifted horses in Kimballton at three in the 


morning. 
** Now we shall hear all the particulars,’ shouted the crowd. 
ryt 


ne coach rumbled up to the piazza of the tavern, followed by a 
thousand people ; for if any man had been minding his own business 
till then, he now left it at sixes and sevens, to hear the news. ‘The 
pedler, foremost in the race, undid the door and discovered two pas- 
sengers, both of whom had started from a comfortable nap to find 
themselves in the centre of a mob. Every man assailing them with 
separate questions, all propounded at once, the couple were struck 
speechless, though one was a lawyer and the other a young lady. 

* Mr. Higginbotham! Mr. Higginbotham! ‘Tell us the particu- 
jars about old Mr. Higginbotham!” bawled the mob. ‘‘ What is the 
coroner's verdict? Are the murderers apprehended? Is Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s niece come out of her fainting fits? Mr. Higginbotham ! 
Mr. Higginbotham ! !” 

The coachman said not a word, except to swear awfully at the 
ostler for not bringing him a fresh team of horses. ‘Ihe lawyer inside 
had generally his wits about him, even when asleep; the first thing he 
did, after learning the cause of the excitement, was to produce a large 
red pocket-book. Meantime, Dominicus Pike, being an extremely 
polite young man, and also su¢pecting that a female tongue would tell 
the story as glibly as a Jawyer’s, had handed the lady out of the coach. 
She was a fine smart girl, now wide awake and bright as a button, 
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and had such a sweet pretty mouth, that Dominicus would almost as 
lieves have heard a love-tale from it, as a tale of murder. 

‘Gentlemen and ladies,” said the lawyer, to the shop-keepers, mill- 
men, and factory-girls, “‘1 can assure you that some unaccountable 
mistake, or, more probably, a wilful falsehood, maliciously contrived 
to injure Mr. Higginbotham’s credit, has excited this singular uproar. 
We passed through Kimballton at three o’clock this morning, and 
most certainly should have been informed of the murder, had any 
been perpetrated. But I have proof nearly as strong as Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s own oral testimony, in the negative. Here is a note, relat- 
ing to a suit of his in the Connecticut courts, which was delivered me 
from that gentleman himself. I find it dated at ten o’clock last even- 
ing.” 

So saying, the lawyer exhibited the date and signature of the note, 
which irrefragably proved, either that this perverse Mr. Higginbotham 
was alive when he wrote it, or,—as some deemed the more probable 
case, of two doubtful ones,—that he was so absorbed in worldly busi- 
ness as to continue to transact it, even after his death. But unex- 
pected evidence was forthcoming. The young lady, after listening to 
the pedler’s explanation, merely seized a moment to smooth her gown 
and put her curls in order, and then appeared at the tavern-door, mak- 
ing a modest signal to be heard. 

‘Good people.” said she, “I am Mr. Higginbotham’s niece. 

A wondering murmur passed through the crowd, on beholding her 
so rosy and bright; that same unhappy niece whom they had suppos- 
ed, on the authority of the Parker’s Falls Gazette, to be lying at 
death’s door in a fainting fit. But some shrewd fellows had doubted, 
all along, whether a young lady would be quite so desperate at the 
hanging of a rich old uncle. 

‘You see,’ continued Miss Higginbotham, with a smile, ‘that 
this strange story is quite unfounded, as to myself; and I believe I 
may affirm it to be equally so, in regard to my dear uncle Higginbo- 
tham. He has the kindness to give me a home in his house, though I 
contribute to my own support by teaching a school. I left Kimball- 
ton this morning, to spend the vacation of commencement-week with 
a friend, about five miles from Parker’s Falls. My generous uncle, 
when he heard me on the stairs, called me to his bed-side, and gave 
me two doilars and fifty cents to pay my stage-fare, and another dollar 
for my extra expenses. He then laid the pocket-book under his pil- 
low, shook hands with me, and advised me to take some biscuits in 
my bag, instead of breakfasting on the road. I feel confident, there- 
fore, that I left my beloved relative alive, and trust that I shall find 
him so on my return.” 

The young lady courtesied at the close of her speech, which was so 
sensible and well-worded, and delivered with such grace and propri- 
ety, that every body thought her fit to be preceptress of the best Acad- 
emy in the state. But a stranger would have supposed that Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham was an object of abhorrence at Parker’s Falls, and that a 
thanksgiving had been proclaimed for his murder; so excessive was 
the wrath of the inhabitants, on learning their mistake. The mill-men 
resolved to bestow public honors on Dominicus Pike, only hesitating 
whether to tar and feather him, ride him on a rail, or refresh him 
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with an ablution at the town-pump, on the top of which he had de- 
clared himself the bearer of the news. The selectmen, by advice of 
the lawyer, spoke of prosecuting him for a misdemeanor, in circulat- 
ing unfounded reports, to the great disturbance of the peace of the 
commonwealth. Nothing saved Dominicus, either from mob-law or a 
court of justice, but an eloquent appeal made by the young lady in his 
behalf. Addressing a few words of heartfelt gratitude to his benefac- 
tress, he mounted the green cart and rode out of town, under a dis- 
charge of artillery from the school-boys, who found plenty of ammuni- 
tion in the neighboring clay-pits and mud-holes. As he turned his 
head, to exchange a farewell glance with Mr. Higginbotham’s niece, 
a ball, of the consistence of hasty-pudding, hit him slap in the mouth, 
giving him a most grim aspect. His whole person was so bespattered 
with the like filthy missiles, that he had almost a mind to ride back, 
and supplicate for the threatened ablution at the town-pump ; for, 
though not meant in kindness, it would now have been a deed of 
charity. 

However, the sun shone bright on poor Dominicus, and the mud, 
an emblem of all stains of undeserved opprobrium, was easily brushed 
off when dry. Being a funny rogue, his heart soon cheered up; nor 
could he refrain from a hearty laugh at the uproar which his story had 
excited. The handbills of the selectmen would cause the commit- 
ment of all the vagabonds in the state; the paragraph in the Parker’s 
Falls Gazette would be re-printed from Maine to Florida, and perhaps 
form an item in the London newspapers; and many a miser would 
tremble for his money-bags and life, on learning the catastrophe of 
Mr. Higginbotham. ‘The pedler meditated with much fervor on the 
charms of the young school-mistress, and swore that Daniel Webster 
never spoke nor looked so like an angel as Miss Higginbotham, while 
defending him from the wrathful populace of Parker’s Falls. 

Dominicus was now on the Kimballton turnpike, having all along 
designed to visit that place, though business had drawn him out of the 
most direct road from Morristown. As he approached the scene of 


the supposed murder, he continued to revolve the circumstances in 


his mind, and was astonished at the aspect which the whole case 
assumed. Had nothing occurred to corroborate the story of the first 
traveler, it might now have been considered as a hoax: but the yellow 
man was evidently acquainted either with the report or the fact; and 
there was a mystery in his dismayed and guilty look, on being abruptly 
questioned. When,,to this singular combination of incidents, it was 
added that the roimour tallied exactly with Mr. Higginbotham’s char- 
acter and habits of life; and that he had an orchard, and a St. Mi- 
chael’s pear-tree, near which he always passed at nighit-fall ; the cir- 
cumstantial evidence appeared so strong, that Dominicus doubted 
whether the autograph produced by the lawyer, or even the niece’s 
direct testimony, ought to be equivalent. Making cautious inquiries 
along the road, the pedler further learned that Mr. Higginbotham had 
in his service an Irishman of doubtful character, whom he had hired 
without a recommendation, on the score of economy. 

“* May I be hanged myself,” exclaimed Dominicus Pike aloud, on 
reaching the top of a lonely hill, “if Ill believe old Higginbotham is 
unhanged, till I see him with my own eyes, and hear it from his own 
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mouth! And, as he’s a real shaver, I'll have the minister, or some 
other responsible man, for an endorser.” 

It was growing dusk when he reached the toll-house on Kimballton 
turnpike, about a quarter of a mile from the village of that name. His 
little mare was fast bringing him up with a man on horseback, who 
trotted through the gate a few rods in advance of him, nodded to the 
toll-gatherer, and kept on towards the village. Dominicus was ac- 
quainted with the toll-man, and while making change, the usual re- 
marks on the weather passed between them. 

‘*] suppose,” said the pedler, throwing back his whip-lash, to bring 
it down like a feather on the mare’s flank, ‘ you have not seen any 
thing of old Mr. Higginbotham within a day or two!” 

“Yes,” answered the toll-gatherer. ‘ He passed the gate just be- 
fore you drove up; ard yonder he rides now, if you can see him 
through the dusk. He’s been to Woodfield this afternoon, attending 
a sheriff’s sale there. ‘The old man generally shakes hands and has 
a little chat with me; but to-night, he just nodded,—as much as to 
say, ‘charge my toll, —and jogged on; for wherever he goes, he must 
always be at home by eight 9’clock.” 

** So they tell me,” said Dominicus. 

“1 never saw a man look so yellow and thin as the squire does,”’ 
continued the toll-gatherer. ‘‘ Says I to myself, to-night, he ’s more 
like a ghost or an old mummy thar good flesh and blood.” 

The pedler strained his eyes through the twilight, and could just 
discern the horseman, now far ahead on the village-road. He seemed 
to recognize the rear of Mr. Higginbotham; but through the evening 
shadows, and amid the dust from the horse’s feet, the figure appeared 
dim and unsubstantial ; as if the shape of the mysterious old man were 
faintly moulded of darkness and gray light. Dominicus shivered. 

“ Mr. Higginbotham has come back from the other world, by way 
of Kimballton turnpike,” thought he. 

He shook the reins and rode forward, keeping about the same dis- 
tance in the rear of the gray old shadow, till the latter was concealed 
by a bend of the road. On reaching this point, the pedler no longer 
saw the man on horseback, but found himself at the head of the vil- 
lage street, not far from a number of stores and two taverns, clustered 
round the meeting-house steeple. On his left was a stone-wall and a 
gate, the boundary of a wood-lot, beyond which lay an orchard, further 
still, a mowing-field, and last of all, a house. ‘These were the premi- 
ses of Mr. Higginbotham, whose dwelling stood beside the old high- 
way, but had been left in the back-ground by the Kimballton turn- 
pike. Dominicus knew the place; and the little mare stopped short 
by instinct ; for he was not conscious of tightening the reins. 

“For the soul of me, I cannot get by this gate!” said he, trembling. 
“ T never shall be my own man again, till | see whether Mr. Higgin- 
botham is hanging on the St. Michael’s pear-tree !” 

He leaped from the cart, gave the rein a turn round the gate-post, 
and ran along the green path of the wood-lot, as if Old Nick were 
chasing behind. Just then the village clock told eight, and as each 
deep stroke fell, Dominicus gave a fresh bound and flew faster than 
before, till, dim in the solitary centre of the orchard, he saw the fated 
pear-tree. One great branch stretched from the old contorted trunk 
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across the path, and threw the darkest shadow on that one spot. But 
something seemed to struggle beneath the branch! 

The pedler had never pretended to more courage than befits a man of 
peaceable occupations, nor could he account for his valor on this awful 
emergency. Certain it is, however, that he rushed torward, prostrated 
a sturdy Irishman with the butt-end of his whip, and found—not, in- 
deed, hanging on the St. Michael’s pear-tree, but trembling beneath 
it, with a halter round his neck—the old identical Mr. Higginbotham ! 

“Mr. Higginbotham,” said Dominicus, tremulously, ‘‘ you ’re an 
honest man, and JJ] take your word for it. Have you been hanged 
or not ?” 

If the riddle be not already guessed, a few words will explain the 
simple machinery, by which this ‘‘ coming event”? was made to ‘ cast 
its shadow before.” Three men had plotted the robbery and murder 
of Mr. Higginbotham ; two of them, successively, lost courage and 
fled, each delaying the crime one night, by their disappearance; the 
third was in the act of perpetration, when a champion, blindly obeying 
the call of fate, like the heroes of old romance, appeared in the person 
of Dominicus Pike. 

It only remains to say, that Mr. Higginbotham took the pedler into 
high favor, sanctioned his addresses to the pretty school-mistress, and 
settled his whole property on their children, allowing themselves the 
interest. In due time, the old gentleman capped the climax of his 
favors, by dying a Christian death, in bed; since which melancholy 
event, Dominicus Pike has removed from Kimballton, and established 
a large tobacco manulactory in my native village. 


This story was originally more dramatic, than as here presented to 
the reader, and afforded good scope for mimicry and buffoonry ; nei- 
ther of which, to my shame, did I spare. I never knew the ‘‘ magic of 
aname,” till | used that of Mr. Higginbotham; often as I repeated it, 
there were louder bursts of merriment, than those which responded to 
what, in my opinion, were more legitimate strokes of humor. The 
success of the piece was incalculably heightened by a stiff queue of 
horse-hair, which Little Pickle, in the spirit of that mischief-loving 
character, had fastened to my collar, where, unknown to me, it kept 
making the quecrest gestures of its own, in correspondence with all 
mine. ‘The audience, supposing that some enormous joke was appended 
to this long tail behind, were ineffably delighted, and gave way to such 
a tumult of approbation, that, just as the story closed, the benches 
broke beneath them, and left one whole row of my admirers on the 
floor. Even in that predicament, they continued their applause. In 
‘after times, when I had grown a bitter moralizer, I took this scene for 
an example, how much of fame is humbug; how much the meed of 
what our better nature blushes at; how much an accident: how much 
bestowed on mistaken principles ; and how small and poor the remnant. 
‘rom pit and boxes there was now a universal call for the Story Teller. 

That celebrated personage came not, when they did call to him. 
As I left the stage, the landlord, being also the postmaster, had given 
me a letter, with the postmark of my native village, and directed to 
my assumed name, in the stiff old hand-writing of Parson Thumpcush- 
ion. Doubtless, he had heard of the rising renown of the Story ‘Teller, 
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and conjectured at once, that such a nondescript luminary could be no 
other than his lost ward. His epistle, though I never read it, affected 
me most painfully. I seemed to see the puritanic figure of my guar- 
dian, standing among the fripperies of the theatre, and pointing to the 
players,—the fantastic and effeminate men, the painted women, the 
giddy girl in boy’s clothes, merrier than modest,—pointing to these 
with solemn ridicule, and eyeing me with stern rebuke. His image 
was a type of the austere duty, and they of the vanities of life. 

I hastened with the letter to my chamber, and held it unopened in 
my hand, while the applause of my buffoonry yet sounded through the 
theatre. Another train of thought came over me. ‘The stern old man 
appeared again, but now with the gentleness of sorrow, softening his 
authority with love, as a father might, and even bending his venerable 
head, as if to say, that my errors had an apology in his own mistaken 
discipline. I strode twice across the chamber, then held the letter in 
the flame of the candle, and beheld it consume, unread. It is fixed 
in my mind, and was so at the time, that he had addressed me in a 
style of paternal wisdom, and love, and reconciliation, which I could 
not! ve resisted, had I but risked the trial. ‘The thought still haunts 
me, that then I made my irrevocable choice between good and evil fate. 

Meanwhile, as this occurrence had disturbed my mind, and indis- 
posed me to the present exercise of my profession, I left the town, in 
spite of a laudatory critique in the newspaper, and untempted by the 
liberal offers of the manager. As we walked onward, following the 
same road, on two such different errands, Eliakim groaned in spirit, 
and labored, with tears, to convince me of the guilt and madness of 
my life. 


A LAMENT. 


I roncive—it is easy—but cannot forget, 

The past is the present, in memory yet— 

‘Though perhaps when this grief has been softened by years, 
The remembrance may cease to be followed by tears. 


I believed that one bosom was faithful and true, 

I confided—how much, can be known but to you; 

I entrusted affection, how much, you can tell, 

To a bark that was worthless—frail vessel, farewell ! 


I knew you inconstant, 1 found you unkind, 

Sut love is confiding, affection is blind,— 

This complaint I would hush if it were not the last, 
For the time for reproach or affection is past 


What on me you inflict you can never endure, 

Yet the wound you have given oblivion may cure, 
When death his pale seal on my brow has impressed, 
As deep as the mark of despair in my breast 
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EUROPE. NO. VII. 
BELGIUM. 


‘* Loox,” said [ eagerly to a Belgian Frenchman, not many months 
ago, as we sauntered along the Boulevard des Italiens, ** look at that 
splendid troop of horse: it is the new garde municipale ; how easily 
and yet how firmly each man settles in his saddle; how erect and yet 
how free they carry their heads; the ponderous helm, with its brazen 
clasps and its flowing crest, sits as lightly and jauntily as our narrow- 
brimmed beavers; their heavy glittering sabres, they poise or twirl as 
we do our light canes; and then the burnished breast-plates, the clear 
steel, the bright buff, the polished boots—how could such a troop have 
been formed in so short a time ?” 

‘‘It has not been formed in a short time,’ said my friend; ‘it is 
the old blade new polished and remounted ; the Parisians would not 
bear the name of Suisses or gens d’armes, and so the government 
christens its new myrmidons, ‘the municipal guard.’ Ah! my friend, 
how happy are you in America; instead of professional and merce- 
nary gladiators, you have busy in your work-shops the men who are 
ready at a moment to throw off the apron, and gird on the sword.” 

“Yes,” said 1; “ but if you could see our young men playing sol- 
dier—smothering in a helmet, stiffened in a coat, literally girded with 
pantaloons, and bearing a musket—you would laugh outright.” 

** No,” answered he; “I should not laugh, I should sigh: I do not 
altogether like your military system, and I say to you, beware lest you 
forge arms for a despot; your present chief magistrate dazzles your 
people by the faint light of one triumph; what might he do with the 
blaze of an hundred victories? When I was as young as you, | was 
as zealous a republican; so were my companions, so were all] ‘'< 
young men of France; the people, the people was what we though, 
of; we were gradually won by admiration and national pride to look 
upon one man as the type of the people ; we considered him the great 
first citizen, and he could not have too much power ; for he was one 
of us—and we had shouted vive ? Empereur, long before we dreamed 


we were not still republicans.” 


I replied not; for just then the beautiful and glittering troop of 


cavalry went rattling by—the horses bounding with ill-restrained im- 
petuosity, and the riders sitting as close and unmoved as centaurs. 
‘* Are they not splendid riders?” said I, to my friend; but he was 
looking the other way; I followed his eye, and saw it rested upon the 
tall, sinewy figure of a man of fifty, who stood leaning against a lamp- 
post, gazing on the passing troop. ‘* Do you recognize an acquaint- 
ance?’ said I. ‘ No,” replied he, musingly ; ‘‘ yet there is something 
in the air of that man, which tells me he and I have served the same 
great master: see how soldier-like he stands—how square his shoul- 
ders—how rough and weather-beaten is his face—how eagerly and 
half contemptuously does he gaze on the new troops—and see you not 
that his upper lip is less browtled by exposure than the rest of his 
face ? depend upon it he has lately cut off his moustaches ; he must be 
one of the old cuard—one of the chosen, the beloved of Napoleon— 
one of my old companions in arms.” 
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At the name of the old guard, all the fire of my friend’s nature 
flashed forth ; he dwelt not on the splendor of their equipments, but on 
the spirit which pervaded the corps—the pride of conscious superiority 
in every mancuvre, the confidence of long-tried valor, the love and 
devotion which they bore to their glorious chief. When we crossed 
over to Tortoni’s to dine, our conversation still ran upon the old guard, 
and, on my mentioning Waterloo, and expressing some surprise at the 
injustice done tothe generalship of Napoleon, my friend started to his 
feet, and paced up and down the cabinet in a fury: ‘ We drove the 
Prussians from Charleroi, we beat them fairly at Ligny—we attacked 
the English at Quatre Bras, and forced them back to Waterloo; 
there, too, Napoleon out-generaled them—there he thundered upon 
them unexpectedly, and there he failed when in all human probability 
he was victorious. I tell you the world is wrong in ascribing the suc- 
cesses of Napoleon to fortune; it has been only by fortune that he ever 
was beaten; and when at Waterloo he urged us on, and on again 
and again, to thin out with our sabres and our bayonets, the ranks of 
those stubborn English, and more stubborn Scots, he was any thing 
but desperate; he saw their columns weakened, reeling from mere 
exhaustion, and he cried, ‘ charge—charge again, my chosen—one 
hour more, and the English must fly—one hour’s rest, and we will be 
ready for the Prussians!’ But, alas! fate hastened on the dogs ; 
Blucher’s cannon thundered on our flanks; a fresh host of well disci- 
plined troops came up, and men could do no more.” 

My friend threw himself down exhausted, bowed his head on 
the table, and absolutely wept ; wept, not that the battle of Waterloo 
was lost, but that the world would think his general had been beaten. 
Finding how intense was his interest in the subject, and knowing him 
to be at leisure, | proposed to him a pilgrimage to Waterloo; ‘‘ With 
all my heart,” said he ; ‘but you must let me go on to the field, at 
first, alone,—I would not have you see how much of a child is one of 
the old guard.” 





* ¥* * * * 


I would have given the world to have accompanied my friend from 
Brussels to the plain of Waterloo; but he would go by himself. I 
therefore made my pilgrimage alone to that blood-fattened field ; I 
saw but waving grain where late stood the harvest of iron men, and 
heard the peasant urging his lazy bullocks along, 


‘¢ Where fetlock deep in blood 
The fierce dragoon through battle flood 
Urged his hot war-horse on.” 


But all the world has thought and read of Waterloo; and I will not 
obtrude my reflections; but the information I afterwards collected 
from my friend, was novel—it may be interesting. 

All the amor patria seemed to be revived by his visit to the land of 
his birth; we visited several renowned spots together, and one day, 
during a walk near Brussels, he entertained me with a discourse on 
Belgian history—not in the precise words with which I relate it, but 
giving the same outline. I had remarked, that I saw little of what 
might be called Belgian nationality, and he replied: ‘* You are partly 
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right ; but you are wrong in supposing that we can have no old na- 
tional associations, and glorious recollections : no people have more 

1 can look back to the time when the very spot, which we have this 
day visited, stood on the outskirts of the vast forest of Ardennes ; far 
and wide, from the Rhine to the Scheldt, where now wave rich har- 
vests, where Jay thousands otf villages, where rise the turrets and spires 
of an hundred cities, the ancient oaks flung out their sturdy arms, and 
made a meet canopy for the wild and hardy Belge, who wandered for 
ages free among them. If they were the least civilized, they were the 
bravest of the Gauls ; and | can picture them to myself in all their 
native wildness and independence ; but suddenly I hear a war ery 
ring through the forest; I see their hasty gatherings, at the news that 
an enemy is advancing from the south; [ hear the heavy, measured 
tread; | see the regular ranks, the glittering armor, which announce 
the legions of Cwsar. My forefathers rush impetuously and wildly to 
the onset, but they are borne back at the lance’s point; and rush 
again and again as vainly to the attack. Desperate, but undaunted, 
they assemble in the deepest recesses of the forest ; but there, where 
the sword of Cawsar could not reach them, his arts and his clemency 
overcame them; and the savage Belge, dazzled by the splendor of the 
Roman armor, struck by the prowess of the Roman soldier, becomes 
an admirer of the ancient Napoleon, follows his eagles over the world, 
and, transformed from a wild savage into a sturdy veteran, fights for 
him on a hundred fields, and conquers for him at Pharsalia. 

‘* Nor did those of our ancestors who remained in the north, continue 
to be barbarous ; driven by their enemies to the marshes and flats on 
the coast, they begin to dispute with ocean its advance upon the land ; 
ages roll away, Christianity is introduced; Charlemagne extends 
his sway over Belgium. He and his successors confer enormous privi- 
leges on the clergy ; the peasantry are made the serfs of the priests, 
and the bishops of ‘Tournay, Tongres, Nieulle, &c. number their thou- 
sands of families as hereditary bondmen. Hence the power and influ- 
ence of the high clergy among us. 

‘** But in the north, the spirit of the old Belge had not disappeared, 
and we see Baldwin the iron handed, the first count of Flanders, woo 
ing the daughter of the king of France ; and when her father forbade 
their union, bearing her off bv force to his marshy realms in the north: 

‘Throughout the whole of what is now Belgium there reigned, in the 
eleventh century, a petty nobility, who, though generally considered as 
mere brigand chiets of the forest of Ardennes, were men of free and 
bold sentiments ; men, who though they waged war with the proud 
bishops, then the lords of turreted cities, were the foremost soldiers in 
the cause of Christianity. What names shine brighter in the scrolls 
of chivalry, what knights fought more gallantly for the Holy Land, 
than those of our country? ‘The brilliant valor of the count of Flan- 
ders gained him the title of St. George ; and Godfroy of Bouillon, and 
our favorite Baldwin, won for themselves the crowns of Jerusalem and 
Constantinople. 

“ And in the succeeding century, how much was done for civil free- 
dom by the middling class in Flanders and the neighboring provinces ; 
for there were first founded the gui/den, or mercantile associations, so 
important in the annals of civil reform. ‘The twelfth and thirteenth 
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centuries behold the people of this country struggling against, and 
overthrowing the power both of nobles and priests. 

“The twelfth century saw the guilden triumphant over the nobles, 
and not a serf left in bondage; and, during the next, our land was 
teeming with an industrious and flourishing population, and the sea 
was covered with vessels, conveying the produce of Flemish industry 
to the southern nations. 

“Tt is true that the sovereignty of what is now Belgium passed into 
the house of Burgundy; but it was without dishonor to the people ; 
and when they became the subjects of Austria in the fifteenth, and of 
Spain in the sixteenth century, it was neither by conquest nor against 
their will; and so far was the national pride consulted, that even the 
mighty Charles V. a Belgian by birth, was installed Duke of Flanders, 
and reigned over the country in that right. 

“The power and importance of Belgium in the sixteenth century, 
were shown in the aids it afforded to the Spanish expeditions, and the 
important privileges which Spain was obliged to grant her; and, as 
for wealth, who could then compare with the Flemings? The mer- 
chants were by far the richest in the world ; single capitalists advanced 
loans to foreign princes, which they could not obtain from the richest 
associations in their own country. ‘Throughout all Flanders, there 
was a display of opulence in the houses, the apparel, and the equipage 
of the inhabitants, which astonished travelers. When the sports of 
archery, or other games were celebrated, the deputations came from 
different towns mounted on spirited horses, whose rich caparisons 
glittered with cloth of gold, and sparkled with brilliants ; in rich keep- 
ing with the velvet robes, the silken vesture, the costly plumes, the 
golden chains, the diamonds and the jewels of their riders. Nor were 
even females excluded from a participation in wealth, or baulked in 
their passion for showing it; Imagine the pique and chagrin with 
which the Queen of Spain, who had come to astonish the natives by 
the extravagance of her dress and equipage, looked round upon the 
brilliant assembly of dames at Bruges, whose gem-studded trains swept 
carelessly on the floor, and whose gorgeous apparel so far rivaled her 
own, that she exclaimed: “ I thought I was to be the only queen 
here; but I find there are five hundred.” 

‘As to the arts I need not refer you to history, for in every city you 
see their enduring memorials; the cathedrals, so vast in their outline, so 
massive in their structure, yet so light, airy, and elegant in their orna- 
ments, stand as old gray chroniclers of the genius and taste of those 
whose bones now moulder in the vaults beneath them. 

‘* And on those cathedral walls—on the walls of the houses of our 
rich men—in the galleries of every nation in the world, do you not find, 
still glowing in rich coloring, the masierpieces of genius, from the 
pencils of our painters ? What collection would be perte ct without 
pictures from the Ilemish school? nay, what collection would exist, 
had not our Van Eyck given to the world the art of painting in oil, 
and thus averted the flicht of time by fastening him to the canvas ? 

‘Such was the condition of things in Belgium, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; but alas! how soon was it to be changed. Charles 
V. was succeeded by that bloody bigot Phillip IL; he attempted to 
establish the Inquisition in the Netherlands, and to oppose the pro- 
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gress of the reformation ; and his infernal policy brought on the war 
of the revolution, which raged for thirty years. You know the horrors 
of that war,—you know how it blasted our commerce, ruined our 
manufactures, driving all who were industrious, ingenious, and enter- 
prising, to the northern provinces, and engendering the greatness and 
wealth of Holland, at the expense of the prosperity and the liberty of 
Belgium. ‘That war ended by the partition of the country ; and, since 
then, Holland and Belgium have been as widely separated, as though 
they had been divided by hundreds of leagues. Phillip gave to his 
daughter Isabella, and to her husband, Albert of Austria, the sway over 
his all but lost possessions in the Netherlands; thus Belgium passed 
to the Austrian line ; thus was the separation between the northern 
and the southern provinces effected, and thus were popery and tyranny 
entailed upon us. Political apathy began to pervade the land ; the peo- 
ple relapsed into ignorance and bigotry ; and so completely did they 
become the dupes and tools of the priesthood, that, towards the end of 
the last century, they presented the extraordinary political spectacle 
of a nation rising in revolt against their government, because it 
attempted to give them civil and religious liberty. Joseph, son and 
successor of Marie ‘Terese, having imbibed the liberal principles 
which came to Europe from America, with a noble and disinterested 
zeal, attempted to redress the abuses of the people by the clergy, and 
to re-model the oppressive legislation of the country ; and, would you 
believe it, the people every where rose, the Belgian blood was up, 
they swore they had a right to be priest-ridden, and they would be 
priest-ridden ; and as for the legislative and judicial burdens, they 
would bear them. 

** This most strange and unnatural revolt, for a time, prevailed ; the 
Austrians lost possession of Belgium, and Joseph died, as much from 
chagrin and disappointment, as disease ; but while the bigoted leaders 
of the people were re-forging the chains which he had broken, his 
successor, Leopold, marched the armies of Austria into Belgium; the 
people, divided and unprepared, were easily subdued ; and Belgium 
became again an Austrian appendage. 

‘* But the leaven of reform had been thrown into Europe, and its 
fierce workings could not be repressed ; already was it heaving and 
swelling in France, and soon the deluge poured over her frontier, and 
overwhelmed Belgium ; she became part of the French republic, and 
of the empire ; and, although the people never became thoroughly in- 
doctrinated in the principles of the revolution, they became attached 
to France because they were actually in a more prosperous condition 
than they had been before, or have been since: hence you will find 
, that at this very moment, the majority of the people would prefer hav- 
ing Belgium a provincial appendage to France, to being an inde pend- 
ent kingdom. 

“ After the fall of Napoleon, the conquerors hesitated whether to 
restore Belgium to Austria, to make it independent, or unite it to Hol- 
land ; and, unfortunately, decided upon the latter. Now if there had 
not grown up between the Belgians and the Dutch an inveterate preju- 
dice founded on difference of religion, the insulting, to Belgium hu- 
miliating, manner in which the union was effected, would have created 
it. Never was a more flagrant outrage offered to the common scnse 
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of a nation, or a more barefaced political jugglery and fraud practised 
upon a whole people, than in the imposition of the /oc fondamentale, 
by which Belgium was united, or rather appended, to Holland. A 
proclamation was issued for an Assembly of the Notables of Belgium 
to decide upon the question of Union, or no Union. ‘These Notables, 
who are the Flemish nobility, or, as they may be called, the electors 
of the country, were sixteen hundred in number; of these, thirteen 
hundred and twenty-three came together, and made a very eflicient 
representation. ‘To this assembly the Loi /’undamentale for the Union 
with Holland, was presented in solemn mockery, after every kind of 
intrigue had been practised to influence their votes ; and to the aston- 
ishment of the Assembly itself, and to the amazement and wrath of 
the king of Holland, it was found there were seven hundred and 
ninety-six nays, and only five hundred and twenty-seven yeas. But 
when sheep are to be sheared it is in vain for them to bleat; it was 
gravely pronounced by the Dutch king, that, because of negative votes 
one hundred and twenty-six were professedly given from religious scru- 
ples, they should be put aside as not being political, and not being 
sound objections! Still there was a stubborn majority of one hundred 
and forty-three—how overcome this? O! says the modern Solomon, 
silence gives consent—absence is the same as silence—argal, the two 
hundred and eighty absent Notables are silent, alias consenting, alias 
voting for the union, AND THE UNION Is MADE. Q. E. D. 

** But an union born of fraud and nurtured by force, could continue 
no longer than the power of the governors should remain greater than 
that of the governed ; and such were the heartburnings of the Belgians, 
that even if king William had felt and acted Jike the sovereign of 
Belgium, instead of being visibly and stubbornly Dutch, the union 
would probably have been dissolved at the first favorable opportunity. 
What, indeed, could be more revolting, than for the Belgians, superior 
as they were in numbers to the Dutch, to be lorded over by men whom 
they regarded as heretics in religion, and tyrants in politics; who 
filled every office, and who reaped every emolument; and who went 
so far as to attempt to make them adopt the Dutch language? All 
this, however, my countrymen would have borne quietly, but the 
thought that half the Dutch debt was saddled upon them, and that 
they had to pay for the support of the dykes, which keep the Dutch 
from drowning, when they devoutly wished them to the devil, was 
insupportable ; and when the revolution broke out in Paris, and the 
spirit of revolt reached to Brussels, a few designing men roused 
the whole Belgian people to a desperate struggle for their independ- 
ence by appealing to their hatred of the Dutch, to their attachment to 
Catholicism, and to their love of money.” 

Thus far, my friend had run on without my attempting to interrupt 
him; but here I exclaimed, ‘‘ What! do you not suppose that the late 
revolution was in consequence of the spread of liberalism and educa- 
tion ? was it not a glorious proof of the spirit and enlightenment of the 
age?” ‘ Not a whit,” said he; ‘“‘ the great mass of the people know 
nothing of political rights, and care nothing for Belgian independence. 
In Brussels, and some of the principal places, there were a few young 
men who were animated with a noble spirit; others, who sought for 
distinction or change from bad to better; but the great mass of the 
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peasantry look only for ease and commercial prosperity, to smoke their 
pipes in peace, and sell their goods to those who will give most for 
them.” 

‘And what situation would give them the greatest advantages ?” 
said I. ‘Union with France,’ replied he, ‘‘to be sure; Belgium 
has not the requisites for an independent nation; her locality alone 
would indicate that; trouble with France or England would prove 
it in a month.” Is not then the throne of Leopold the Lucky, 
a permanent one, and your new kingdom of Belgium to be long an 
independent one?’ ‘ No,” said he; “ neither national feelings nor 
national interests call for it, and it is too ponderous a fabric to be 
held up by the artificial proofs of political convenience. It is true that 
education, and with it a spirit of liberalism is spreading slowly among 
the people ; this tends to amalgamate the Walloons and the Flem- 
ish, but not to create a feeling of Belgian nationality; there is little 
prospect, and, indeed, there should be none of our present government 
lasting long enough to overcome the tendency to union with France. 
As for the boasted spirit of liberalism, it is indeed taking deep root 
in the soil of Europe; France is tending every day to that kind of 
freedom, which approaches next to republicanism, and which is worth 
more ; her calmness shows how certainly the consummation is regard- 
ed; and whether by convulsion, or by the irresistible calls of the two 
people, you will see them again united. You will see France 
restored to her natural limits; you will see Belgium forming her 
northern and commercial provinces ; you will see them flourishing and 
happy, for they will find ready exit for their manufactures. Bruges 
and Ghent will again resound with the hum of busy workmen ; the 
grass-covered quays, the empty docks of Antwerp will be again loaded 
with merchandize, or crowded with ships; the name of Belgium per- 
haps will not be heard, the language of Belgium may not be spoken, 
but the people of Belgium wall be prosperous and happy.” 

Subsequent observations convinced me that my friend was right ; 
the impress of I’rench character seemed stamped upon the people, not 
enough, indeed, to obliterate the original one, but enough to obscure it, 
and to make the Belgian act and appear more like a Frenchman, than 
a Dutchman or German. French manners pervade society, the French 
language is heard at the corners of the streets, and many are the Bel- 
gians who consider themselves partners in the glory of the French 
achievements. Where such is the case—where the interests and the 
inclinations of the people call for amalgamation, and where the parti- 
tion-walls between the two countries are formed only by the parch- 
ment of treaties, they must soon be broken through, and the prophecy 
. of my friend verified, that Belgium and France will ere long be one. 
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INACCURACIES OF DICTION, 
GRAMMAR. 


An individual will sometimes contract an awkward habit, and carry 
it with him through life without perceiving it, when a friendly hint, 
given in season, would have enabled him to perceive and to remove it. 
It is the same with regard to literary inaccuracies and local words 
and phrases. 

There are a few current among us, to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of literary men and public speakers; and there is not, perhaps, a 
more appropriate medium of communication for this purpose, than the 
New-England Magazine. 

The first word which I shall mention is shew, which is frequently 
employed as the preterite or imperfect tense of show. ‘The true pre- 
terite is showed. Shew is the present tense, the same as show. ‘The true 
conjugation is, present, show ; preterite, showed ; participle, shown ; or, 
shew, shewed, shewn. ‘The incorrect use of shew, for the preterite, as 
‘* He shew me the way,” instead of ‘‘ He showed me the way,” is very 
common in Boston, even with those persons who have been educated 
at Cambridge. Either the tutors and professors of the university must 
have set the example, or they have formerly been exceedingly deficient 
in attention to the language of the students. The fault is very preva- 
lent, I believe, among the graduates from that institution. Even the 
Attorney-General, who is admitted to be a more correct and elegant 
writer than most of the profession, seldom appears before the public, 
in a written document, without affording us an example of this gram- 
matical error. 

Another word, frequently used incorrectly, I think, is sate or sat as 
the past participle of sit; as, ‘I have sate.’ ‘This is not peculiar to 
Boston, or even to New-England. It is sanctioned by Murray, it is 
true, but he gives no authority for its legitimacy. His grammar is a 
thing of yesterday. Preceding grammarians afford no justification of 
his dictum. Examples of the use of sate as a pacticiple may, perhaps, 
be found in some eminent writers, and so may examples of almost any 
grammatical error. Great authors are often very careless, not to say 
ignorant, with regard to the niceties of grammar and rhetoric. Even 
Addison has ‘ you was” and ‘‘I have wrote.” Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Lowthe, Dr. Ashe, Mr. Perry, and other English grammarians of em- 
inence, conjugate this verb, present, s/é; preterite, sate or sat; parti- 
ciple sitten. Both Johnson and Walker, in their dictionaries, contrary 
to their usual practice, omit the participle altogether, and give only the 
preterite, sat. ‘This verb, it must be confessed, is not, in any of its 
correct tenses, a truly vernacular term. Among the common people 
it is usually confounded with sef, an invariable verb: and the more 
ignorant even corrupt the preterite and the past participle into sof. 
Sitten has certainly an antiquated character, but it is the only legiti- 
mate past participle of to sit. We sometimes, also, find, in the public 
journals, this verb fo sit, or, at least, its preterite, used improperly for 
that of to set; as ‘“‘ He yesterday sat out on a journey,” instead of 
** set out.” The verbs to day and to lie are also frequently confounded. 
The first is active, or transitive, the other is neuter, or intransitive. I 
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have some doubt whether sit and set were not originally the same word ; 
and so also with regard to day and /ie; but Lam uot sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Saxon and the old English to justify the obtrusion 
of a positive opinion. If so, the distinction was probably made to 
show their active or their neuter states. 

‘There are some other irregular verbs, in which the preterite and the 
participle are confounded by the common people ; as, “ I have rode,” 
for ‘‘ I have ridden ;” and some persons, with the intention of being 
more correct than their associates, erroneously say, “1 have drank,” 
for, “I have drunk.” <A short extract from Dr. Lowthe’s Grammar 
will not be inappropriate in this place. Amid the deluge of new gram- 
mars, with which we have been overwhelmed, by schoolmasters and 
school-committee men, we need the intervention and the counteracting 
influence of high English authority. 

“This general inclination and tendency of the language [to make 
the past time and the participle the same] seems,” says Dr. Lowthe, 
‘to have given occasion to the introducing of a very great corruption, 
by which the form of the past time is confounded with that of the 
the participle, in those verbs, few in proportion, which have them quite 
different from one another. ‘This confusion prevails greatly m common 
discourse, and is too much authorized by the example of some of our 
best writers. ‘Thus it is said, ‘he begun,’ for ‘he began ;’ ‘he run,’ 
for ‘he ran ;’ ‘ he drunk,’ for ‘he drank ;’ the participle being used 
instead of the past time. And much more frequently, the past time 
instead of the participle; as, ‘I had wrote, it was wrote,’ for ‘ I had 
written, it was written ;’ ‘I have drank,’ for * I have drunk ;’ ‘ bore,’ 
for ‘borne ;’ ‘chose,’ for ‘chosen; ‘bid,’ for ‘ bidden;’ ‘ got,’ for 
‘gotten,’ &c. This abuse has been long growing upon us, and is con- 
tinually making further encroachments ; as it may be observed in the 
irregular verbs of the third class, which change 7 short into a and wu; 
as, cling, clang, clung ; in which the original and analogical form of 
the past time in a is almost grown obsolete, and the uw prevailing in- 
stead of it, the past time is now in most of them confounded with the 
participle. ‘The Vulgar Translation of the Bible, which is the best 
standard of our language, is free from this corruption, except in a few 
instances; as ‘ hid’ is used for ‘ hidden,’ ‘ held’ for ‘ holden,’ frequently ; 
‘ bid’ for ‘ bidden,’ ‘ begot’ for ‘ begotten,’ once or twice ; in which, 
and a few other like words, it may perhaps be allowed as a contraction. 
And in some of these, custom has established it beyond recovery. In 
the rest, it seems wholly inexcusable. The absurdity of it will be 
plainly perceived in the example of some of these verbs, which custom 
has not yet so perverted. We should be immediately shocked at ‘ I have 

. knew, I have saw, I have gave,’ &c. but our ears are grown familiar 
with ‘If have wrote, I have drank, I have bore,’ &c. which are alto- 
gether as ungrammatical.” 

There is a form of expression which appears to be getting into re- 
spectable use among the clergy, of the correctness of which I have 
great doubt. ‘I'he phrase, “in the divine presence,” is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in prayers? as, ‘‘ Bless those, who are now in the 
divine presence.” A few years ago, I remarked, in a religious assem- 
bly of the lower order of people, at which an illiterate person offici- 
ated, that the article in this phrase was constan omitted ; the ex- 
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pression being, ‘‘ in divine presence.” I attributed this peculiarity to 
jgnorance, or cant, and thought no more of it. Some time after, the 
same form of expression was used in my hearing, by a well-educated 
Baptist minister, in one of the most respectable churches of that order. 
I still supposed it might be a mere imitation of some conspicuous 
preacher of that communion, whose literary authority was not, per- 
haps, of the highest grade. Within a year or two past, I have heard 
the expression, ‘‘ now in divine presence,” in Congregational churches, 
from clergyman of good education, and of more than ordinary talents 
and eminence. I have not yet remarked its use by any Unitarian 
minister. 

If there be any good English authority for the omission of the arti- 
cle in this phrase, or, indeed, if there be any respectable precedent for 
it, except of very recent date, | am ignorant of it. The effect upon 
my ear is exceedingly harsh and barbarous. If it be, as I suspect, a 
late innovation, a mere fashion just introduced, like the last cut of a 
lady’s gown, it is to be desired, that all well-educated, respectable 
clergymen will set their faces against it, as an inelegant and unjustifi- 
able corruption of the language. 

The word agonize is used by some clergymen in a sense different 
from its true English meaning, which, according to Dr. Johnson, is, 
‘to be in excessive pain.” It is now sometimes employed to express 
the utmost exertion, or effort; from the Greek word used in the pas- 
sage, ‘‘ strive to enter in at the strait gate,” which is translated, 
** Agonize to enter in,’ &c. This use of the English word probably 
originated at Andover. Whether it be good or bad English, it savors 
so much of affectation, that the custom is more honored in the breach 
than the observance. 

The practice of separating the prefix of the infinitive mode from 
the verb, by the intervention of an adverb, is not unfrequent among 
uneducated persons; as, “‘ To fully understand it,’”’ instead of “ to 
understand it fully,” or, ‘‘ fully to understand it.” This fault is not 
often found in print, except in some newspapers, where the editors 
have not had the advantage of a good education. I am not conscious, 
that any rule has been heretofore given in relation to this point: no 
treatise on grammar or rhetoric, within my knowledge, alludes to it. 
The practice, however, of not separating the particle from its verb, is 
so general and uniform among good authors, and the exceptions are 
so rare, that the rule which I am about to propose will, I believe, 
prove to be as accurate as most rules, and may be found beneficial to 
inexperienced writers. It is this:—The particle, vo, which comes 
before the verb in the infinitive mode, must not be separated from it by 
the intervention of an adverb or any other word or phrase; but the 
adverb should immediately precede the particle, or immediately follow 
the verb. 

Exceptions to this rule undoubtedly exist in some of the most cele- 
brated authors; partly, perhaps, from carelessness and haste, but 
chiefly because they were restrained by no written positive rule. 
Poets, for the sake of rhyme or metre, sometimes take liberties, which 
they would not do in prose. In Lord Byron’s writings, two exceptions 
to the preceding rule, and two only, have attracted my attention. 
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There are, perhaps, others. One is in Childe Harold, and the other 
is in one of the Letters contained in Moore’s Life of that poet. 

Now that I am speaking of the errors of newspapers and printers, I 
will allude to a class of mistakes in orthography, which has lately 
come under my notice with considerable frequency, and which it may 
be for the advantage of compositors and proof-readers to have pointed 
out. In the Latin language there are two diphthongs or double letters, 
@ and @. Ina few English words, taken immediately from the Latin, 
these double letters were formerly retained ; as in enigma, fatid, &c. 
A simple e¢ is now used in almost every case of the kind, the sound of 
@ and @ being the same as that of e«. In the word manauvre, how- 
ever, which is from the French, the double letter is always employed. 
This old orthography has recently led many of our newspaper printers 
into a mistake of a contrary nature, which I shall now proceed to 
point out. In the few words and names, in which a and e come 
together, they have erroneously supposed it to be necessary that these 
vowels should be joined as diphthongs. - Thus, the trisyllable Phaéton 
(Pha-e-ton) a carriage, or the name of a person or a heathen god, 
figures almost daily, in the auction advertisements, as Phaton, a dis- 
syllable. Aérial, (a-e-ri-al) a word of four syllables, appears in many 
of our journals in three syllables, erial (e-ri-al.) Aeronaut (a-er-o- 
naut) and aerostation (a-er-os-ta-tion) also, are often printed @ronaut, 
arostation. In aerology, acromancy, aerometry, aeroscopy, &c. the 
a and e¢ are distinct syllables, and should never be joined, by the use 
of the diphthong or double letter @. ‘To show that two vowels coming 
together are to be pronounced separately, as distinct syllables, and not 
as diphthongs, two dots, called a dicresis, are often placed over the 
second vowel. The safest rule for a compositor is, never to make use 
of @ or @, except in a Latin quotation, or the French word manauvre, 
or at least in some word which is evidently foreign, and which has not 
yet become naturalized as an English term. ,. 


TRANSLATION FROM PETRACH. 


WHeEre are their treasures—where their honors now 
The jeweled sceptre, and the glittering crown, 
Or purple glories of the mitred brow 
O wretched, when on human joys alone 
We found our hopes, and yet who builds not there, 
Though disappointment chill and reason frown ! 
O blindly bent on unavailing care ! 
Drawn one by one to your maternal clay, 
Your very names have vanished light as air 
And of the thousand toils that mark your way, 
Let him who best those cares and toils hath known, 
Find one that doth not each fond hope betray. 
What though each nation to your will bow down, 
For you its labored stores of tribute fill 
Whose eager thought their ruin urges on 
When all the tuimult of the strife is still, 
And Jand and treasure by your blood are won, 
Far sweeter seems the gently flowing rill 
And humble hut each peasant calls his own 


Gc. W.G 














MOBS. 


Ir is with unmingled pain, that we have felt ourselves authorised 
to take up such a subject in a New-England magazine. But the 
events of the few past months are too fresh in the recollection of every 
one to need any explanation of the propriety of selecting this as a 
topic of animadversion. 

It is not, however, because in one place property may have been 
destroved, and in another life may have been sacrificed, that we have 
selected this subject at the present time. It is the spirit which 
prompted the springs of action, which caused these disgraceful out- 
breakings of unbridled passion, rather than the destruction of property 
or life, which calls for the united reprehension of every friend of his 
country. For the base and dastardly attack upon the defenceless 
tenants of the Charlestown Convent, we have no terms in which to 
express our abhorrence and disgust. It has fixed upon New-England 
a stain which the lustre of all her achievements and her imstitutions 
can never obliterate. But we do not refer to this, nor to the repeated 
and disgraceful riots which have been witnessed in Philadelphia and 
New-York, for any other purpose than to illustrate the wide extent of 
that ungovernable spirit among certain portions of the people, which, 
if it be not checked, will work certain destruction to our constitution 
and our liberties. 

It is, indeed, idle to talk of liberty and the security of property, or 
character, or life, if they are to be made the sport of infuriated mobs. 
If, whenever a subject of popular excitement arises, the expression of 
opinions upon the one side or the other, is to be suppressed by a fear 
of popuiar violence, it is an abuse of terms to say that there is any 
freedom of opinion left. ‘The government, in fact, ceases to be free, 
and a despotism far more cruel and absolute than that of an autocrat, 
enslaves the public mind,—the despotism of madmen, rioting in their 
combined strength, and reveling in the indulgence of our heated and 
malignant passions. 

If ever our liberties are to be trodden down and the reins of govern- 
ment seized by the strong arm of one man, it will be, like France 
after the storm of the Revolution, to escape from the licentious mis- 
rule of anarchy, to which the spirit which excites and sustains the 
ravages of a mob, almost irresistibly tends. 

It becomes, theretore, a question of deep moment, to know what 
remedy may be applied to check this alarming spirit in our land; and 
in order to do this we must first detect its origin and the cause of its 
prevalence. 

It would be of little use to rebuild what a mob has destroyed, if 
there is no means to protect it from destruction. We may again rear 
the walls of the demolished church, but the voice of eloquence must 
be hushed within it, if a censorship of violence and outrage is to gov- 
ern the opinions which may be uttered there. It is in vain that we 
make laws, giving a right of suffrage and securing the freedom of 
speech, if the one is to be exercised at the peril of life, and the other 
to be punished by gangs of ruffians and outlaws. While we boast of 
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our being freemen, we shiall find that our only liberty consists in 
thinking with the unthinking mass, and our boasted franchise of 
electing our own rulers, will be but to register the selfish decrees of 
the leaders of the populace. 

The primary causes of mobs and riots in this country, are more 
numerous and more deeply laid than many might, at first, suppose. 
Men see an African church rifled, or a meeting upon slavery broken 
up, and think they have discovered the cause of this in an accidental 
and temporary excitement upon one disquieting subject. ‘They see a 
convent burnt, and its inmates escaping at midnight from its flames, 
and they seek no farther for the reasons of this outrage than the un- 
popularity of the Catholic faith. ‘They see violence and bloodshed at 
the polls of our cities, and Jament that the short-lived excitement of an 
election should lead to such disgracetui excesses. 

But these are not the moving causes of such scenes as we have re- 
ferred to. ‘I'hey are but sparks which fire the trains of combustible 
materials which are spread through our land, ever ready to blaze and 
explode when the mass is ignited. 

One of the greatest causes, or rather the medium by which other 
causes are made effectual in producing that excited state of feeling 
which vents itself in riots and public outrage, is the frequency of our 
popular elections. ‘The evils arising from these are, in a measure, in- 
herent in our system of government ; and, as the freedom and fre- 
quency of elections are among the last rights which a people should 
surrender, we have referred to them here, that, while we alluded to 
some of the evils which have grown out of popular elections, some 
means might be devised whereby they may be corrected. 

By the genius of our government, elections were designed as a 
means of selecting the most proper agents to administer its restraints 
and extend its protection. But, as they are now managed, they are, 
too often, the strifes between leaders whose ambitious views are sought 
to be obtained, by appeals to personal prejudices and by arraying the 
jealousies and bad passions of one part of the community against the 
other—a contest in which the spoils of office are won by the few by 
adulation, and falsehood and flattery to the many. 

The corruption, which has crept thus early into our elections, calls 
loudly upon the people to arrest it. ‘They should know and feel, that 
the preservation of their liberties depends upon the preservation and 
exercise of their constitutional government in its purity and vigor: 
while the theory of every republican form of government is that the 
people, if left to themselves, will, in the end, do right, the very necessity 
of any government over them is based upon the idea, that the people 
will sometimes do wrong, that checks and balances to popular power 
are wanting to save the people from the consequences of their undue 
excitement or misguided zeal. It is designed thereby to interpose a 
barrier which, by staying the effects of popular phrenzy, may give time 
for reason and judgement to resume their influence upon the popular 
will. Whoever, therefore, appeals to the passions of the people to 
correct a supposed evil, or promote a supposed good by the exercise of 
physical power, in a manner not recognized by our constitution and 
our laws, is doing violence to the cause of national liberty. ‘That 
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ruler is a traitor to his trust, who seeks to trample upon the constitu- 
tion by substituting the heated passions of the multitude for the well- 
known principles of that instrument. 

If these views are not wholly erroneous, no man can, for a moment, 
countenance a mob, however honest may be the zeal or however meri- 
torious may be the purpose of those who may engage in it, for it strikes 
alike at the stability of our government and the preservation of our 
liberties. 

The frequency and freedom of our elections are, however, as we 
have already said, rather the medium through which the really exciting 
causes of mobs operate, than exciting causes themselves ; and if these 
could be removed, we should have little grounds to fear a recurrence 
of evil from that source. 

Whatever cause may lie at the bottom of popular excitements, the 
most immediate agent in driving them to excesses, is the use of intex- 
icating drinks. No riot is perpetrated without them. ‘Fhe sale and 
use of ardent spirits has been the greatest curse that ever visited our 
land. It has produced more crime, more misery, and more misrule, 
than all other causes together. Wherever there are mobs, they may 
be traced directly or indirectly to those nuisances—dram-shops—where 
either the rioters are plied with ardent spirit, which is drunk at their 
counters, or carried away to influence the otherwise harmless crowd 
into a band of furious madmen. We have it from eye-witnesses, that, 
in the late riots of Philadelphia and New-York, ardent spirit was freely 
distributed among those who took part in them, and the consequences 
were such as we might have anticipated, such as have made freemen 
blush for their country. 

While rum is sold at every corner under the sanction of a license 
by law, while elections are more or less managed and controled by 
bar-room caucuses and grog-shop politicians, while decent men, to 
secure the influence of rum-sellers and ram-drinkers, will countenance 
what they know to be a national evil as well as a moral wrong, we 
may expect to see riots, we may expect to see the outbreakings of the 
passions of madmen, we may expect to see elections disgraced by 
scenes like those in Philadelphia and New-York, and quiet citizens 
driven from the polls, and sacrificing to personal safety, one of the 
most valuable rights, which our fathers won with their blood. 

Connected with the cause just alluded to, is the influx of foreigners 
into our country. Our cities and towns swarm with this class ef pop- 
ulation. ‘They come here (we speak of the mass, for there are many 
eminent and honorable exceptions) ignorant and poor, without a knowl- 
edge of our institutions, that should make them prize them, and with- 
out any of that self respect, which might restrain an indulgence in 
vicious courses. However honest in their purposes, they are proverbi- 
ally creatures of passion, and, with the habits of dependence in which 
they have been educated, with their poverty and their propensity to 
drink to excess, they become a most dangerous engine in the hands of 
designing and bad men, to overawe and control our native citizens. 
Thousands of them have fled, from starvation, to this, as a Jand of 
plenty ; and, give them wherewithal to enjoy the comforts of animal 
existence, little do they care whether the man who rules them rides 
into office over the necks of a prostrate people, or rises by his own 
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merit and the free suffrages of his fellow-citizens, to office and to 
honor. 

It is such men as these, whom we wight look for in the riots and 
mobs, which disturb our city elections ; and we need not add, that it 
is such men as these that have formed an essential part of every such 
mob that has disgraced our country. We would have our country an 
asylum for the oppressed of every nation. But God, in his mercy, 
avert the day, when our elections are to be controled by an Irish mob, 
heated to phrensy by rum and whisky! 

We cannot, when seeking out the causes of popular outrages in our 
country, pass by the condition of the public press. This engine of 
good, this lever, more powerful than that by which Archimedes weuld 
have moved the world, may become in bad hands and in a bad cause, 
an engine of immeasurable evil. Llere every party in politics and 
every sect in religion and irreligion, has its newspaper in which its 
own errors and corruption are concealed or unblushingly denied, while 
every thing opposed to them is denounced or held up to ridicule. The 
press has become the organ of party discipline and political rancor, 
(we speak of the partisan press,) and the libeler of private character, the 
foe to good order and good government, and the false-hearted dema- 
gogues find here a vehicle by which to scatter their poisons through 
the community, corrupting the public mind and sapping the founda- 
tions of public morals. 

How can it be expected that the rights of property will be respected, 
or that personal security will be regarded by the ignorant and unre- 
flecting classes, when candidates for the highest offices, and the man- 
agers of the public press, hold character and reputation of so little 
worth? Why should we be surprised that elections are carried by 
brute force, when appeals to the brute passions of men are so undis- 
guisedly made? 

But we hasten to the cause of this condition of the press—the uni- 
versal spirit of party which prevails through our country. It taints 
and poisons every thing. No conduct however base, no doctrine how- 
ever odious, no course of policy however dangerous in its character, 
that does not find supporters, if it can, by any means, be brought into 
alliance with some party movement. 

Under a government like ours, it would be idle to expect to live 
without parties. Where people have the right to think and speek, 
they will exercise this right, and differences and disputes will, of ne- 
cessity, thence arise. And while these disputes are confined to legiti- 
mate objects, while parties divide upon questions of policy involving 
the public welfare, their zeal becomes a safeguard of public rights. 
But when these divisions become a mere scramble for office, a mere 
partisan war for spoils, the many become the mercenaries of the few, 
and this spirit becomes one of the sorest evils which can afflict a com- 
munity. It matters little in such cases, upon what point the rival 
factions split. In any event man becomes degraded in the struggle, 
and the people unwittingly are forging chains for themselves to wear. 

We enter no list as partisans in the struggle which has been of late 
going on under the banners of party in our country; but we are not so 
blind as to overlook the means by which success is sought to be at- 
tained. We, every day, hear doctrines openly advocated, which strike 
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at the foundations of every thing which renders society valuable. We 
hear, from time to time, from the highest officers of our government, 
principles proclaimed which, if they could be carried into effect, would 
destrey all law, and resolve society again into its primitive elements. 

Instead of giving confidence to the public mind, by promoting a union 
of sentiment and an attachment to our admirable institutions, it has 
been the study of too many to foment jealousies and excite animosities 
between citizens of a common country, enjoying common rights and 
common benefits. We are told of distinctions in society, and that 
these ought not to be tolerated. The cry is up against the bug-bear 
* Aristucracy,” and an epithet which, under other governments, has 
its well-defined meaning, is here made a term of unfounded reproach. 
The flatterers of the people have been raising a war against wealth, 
and every idle knave, who is too proud to labor, and too poor to live 
honestly without industry, is ready to join in the crusade. By the 
creed of modern reform ‘there is a natural hostility of the poor to- 
wards the rich,”’ and he, whose industry and frugality may have placed 
him above want, is branded with the modern epithet of political jargon, 
as an “‘ accumulator,” and is denounced as unworthy of public favor 
or confidence. 

By reiterating doctrines like these in our public newspapers, in pop- 
ular harangues, and in all political meetings, the public mind neces- 
sarily becomes corrupt ; men are willing to engage, without reflection, 
in any enterprise however desperate, if directed against a class in 
society whom they have been taught to envy and todread. ‘The mobs 
which we have seen are but the precursors of more general outrages, 
if this doctrine of hostility towards every man, who is above the condi- 
tion of a beggar, is to prevail. If our laws will not protect property as 
well as life and reputation, they cannot and ought not to be sustained. 
Men, who fan the flame of discord between what they choose to call 
the higher and lower classes, know full well how false and deceptive 
are the appeals which they make to the people. ‘They know that a 
physical equality among men cannot be attained—the shrewd man will 
acquire property more rapidly than a less astute one, upon the same 
principle, that a strong man can do more bodily labor in a given time 
than a feeble one. But they know that laws cannot be more free than 
are our own if they are strong enough to bind society together. These 
men play upon the passions, the weakness, and ignorance of a portion 
of their fellow-citizens, not to make them happier or more independ- 
ent, but to raise theinselves into an unenviable distinction. 

We, every day, hear of a working-man’s party—a working-man’s 
party! as ifthe idlers in the country were so strong as to require a 
combination of working-men to put them down! And who are the 
leaders of this party? who its candidates for office? A worn-out law- 
yer, who knows no more of manual Jabor than of Symmes’s inner 
world. Another living upon his patrimonial estate, and one of the very 
few in this commonwealth who is able to do it, who neither knows nor 
cares for the laboring poor. We might enlarge the catalogue, but it 
would be only to repeat the same inconsistencies between profession 
and practice. 

We have been led to these remarks, aside from the course we had 
proposed to ourselves, from the attempt which has been made to iden- 
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tify that reckless and outrageous project of Agrarian equality of prop- 
erty, with the party called the ‘‘ Working-men’s.” If they could see 
the atrocity of this doctrine in its true colors, not an lionest man among 
them would countenance it for a moment. It is a doctrine for mobs, 
for cut-throats, and for demagogues; but if it ever prevails, the mad 
scene of anarchy which would follow, would be but the first step to- 
wards a despotism as absolute as ever enslaved man. 

The feeling to which we have alluded, which has been excited be- 
tween one class and another in the community, has spread wider than 
many might at first imagine. It shows itself in various forms and 
guises. But whether it is preached by Fanny Wright in her unhal- 
lowed tirades, or is made the hobby for some unprincipled knave to 
ride upon into power, it ought to be frowned down by every one who 
would not become the victim of a mob. 

The name of that disgrace to her sex, which we have just written, 
recalls another increasing cause of mobs and crimes of every sort—the 
spread of infidelity. We wage no war with men’s honest opinions ; but 
when we hear the laws of marriage denounced as monopolies not to be 
tolerated, and the right of property openly denied,—when we hear the 
Christian religion ridiculed and treated as a fable, and its sanctions 
disregarded, we feel as if no honest man should hold his peace. What 
are the sanctions of civil laws, if all accountability as moral agents is 
removed from those for whom they are made? What shall check the 
hand of the midnight assassin, or the wildest excesses of a mob? or, 
in short, the commission of every crime, if there is no restraint but 
the fear of a detection by a human tribunal! 

If life may thus be sacrificed, if reputation is but a bubble, as worth- 
less as it is frail, if the fruits of one’s industry may be snatched from his 
hand to feed the idle and the vicious, if he can no longer feel that his 
widow in her age, or his children in their weakness, may not, when 
he is gone, enjoy that for which he has toiled, it would be mockery 
to talk to him of liberty and right,—his only liberty would be that of 
the savage—his only right that of the prowling wolf. 

We have written at greater length than we had intended upon this 
part of our subject, and yet, have scarce touched upon it.  Illustra- 
tions from history will crowd upon the mind of every one who may 
read this, but our limits will not admit of our adverting to even the 
most obvious of them. 

Whenever a man is called upon to jein with any party or class, to 
break through the proper restraints of the law, to undermine the great 


principles of right and wrong, upon which society alone can rest, he 


should pause and look to the consequences before he acts. He should 
remember that the same spirit which triumphs with the mob to-day 
over an obnoxious individual or institution, may reek itself to-morrow 
upon him or his property. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without one remark upow the meas- 
ures of that class of men who, under the name of Abolitionists, have 
undertaken to give freedom to the sjaves in our country. 

They complain, and justly, of mobs and riots. But do they not in 
reality ride over the constitution and the laws to reach their end, as 
much as the multitudes who have disturbed their meetings? They 
preach freedom to the captive, and at what price is it to be given? By 
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violating the compact which binds the Union together—by destroying, 
at a blow, six hundred millions of what the law regards as property, 
and, at best, substituting the evils of poverty, vice, and wretchedness 
for those of servitude. 

We are, by no means, advocates for slavery. We view it as one 
of the most dreadful scourges which ever afflicted a nation,—dreadful 
alike to master and to slave. We would rejoice, in the fullness of our 
heart, to discover any feasible method by which to break the chains 
of the oppressor and Jet the oppressed go free. But the measures of 
the abolitionists do not seem to promise this result. Their appeals to 
the people of the North can do little more than rivet still stronger, the 
fetters of the slaves at the South, unless they are ready to break 
down at once the bulwark of our liberties,—the constitution,—and 
thereby bring us all under the yoke of some despot, in order that 
those who are now slaves may be called free. Such appeals as we 
often hear upon this subject are, in the present feverish state of the 
public mind, dangerous in no small degree. It is, in fact, a project 
in which the mass ef the people are called upon to substitute the dic- 
tates of their own feelings, for the laws which exist. And, whether 
this is done to free a slave, to tear down a chapel, to burn down a 
convent, or to drive decent men from the polls,—whether it be to 
destroy the distinctions which exist in society, or to break down pre- 
tended monopolies,—to give questionable freedom to one class or rivet 
the chains of despotism upon another, it is alike to be dreaded and 
alike to be condemned. 

We would not be misunderstood. We admit, and would be the 
last to give up, the right of the people to make known ‘their wants, to 
discuss freely, and at all times, measures of policy and whatever else 
concerns them. ‘They have a right to spread their complaints and 
their grievances before the public, and to proclaim abuses throughout 
the land,—and they have a right, too, to a full and ample redress for 
all these. But they have already chosen their own mode of redress; 
they have fixed by their constitutions and their laws the terms of their 
mutual compact, by which they are to test their rights and to seek 
their remedies 

The causes of public disturbances upon which we have dwelt so 
long, are alarming, and ought to be corrected, because they tend to 
substitute for the laws of the land the heated action of unreflecting 
masses. 

We know that the doctrines we have advanced may not meet the 
sanction of sycophants and demagogues. But the history of many a 
nation would bear melancholy testimony to their truth. Our govern- 
ment has no guards about it but the moral integrity of the people, and 
when this shall be corrupted the citadel must yield. No man can 
shut his eyes to the danger that assails us in this quarter, and no man 
should hold his peace till the danger has passed away. W. 
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MY BIRTH-STAR. 


‘The star that rules my destiny! 


I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star. MANrFrep. 


My past bright days of happiness,— 
How beautiful they seem,— 

When rises to my memory 
Their unsubstantial dream! 

I cannot think them real, 
For my present has no joy 

Compared with all that gladdened me,— 
A gay, free-hearted boy. 


Alas! my hopes have perished, 
Like leaves by autumn strown ; 

And on the tideless waves of Time 
I struggle, gasp, alone ! 

Where is my youth’s best promise ? 
O, that is with me yet; 

And [ will guard it in my heart 
Till my birth-star has set. 


My birth-star! lo, it still shines on 
In diamond beauty where, 

Upon my home,—my natal home, 
It first shone sweetly fair ! 

That star is not the star of Love, 
Nor the gilded star of Fame : 

Yet, like a censer’s, brightly burns 
Its pure and lambent flame. 


Imagination! ’t was thy star, 
That heralded my birth; 

And thou art dearer, far, to me, 
Than any joy of earth. 

I gaze on thee and worship thee ; 
For thou to me hast given 

A promise, that will never fade 
Till thou art lost from Heaven. 


That promise cheers me, in the dark 
And troubled night of grief’; 

Though Love may sometimes visit me, 
Its radiance is brief— 

But thou, like beacon o'er the sea, 
Pourest thy unchanging beam ; 

And tossing waves glide peacefully 
As summer's quiet stream. 


Star of my birth! though friends grow cold, 
Though Fortune sternly frown, 

Though Fame decay, though Love be false, 
Thy splendor, like a crown, 

Will fall from,Heaven upon my brow, 
And show me where to find, 

Robed in Imagination’s light, 
The kingdom of the mind 
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MY DONKEY. 


I am half a quadruped myself—were I not I should have a fellow- 
feeling for poor Dapple, the emblem and the image of equanimity and 
patient endurance. ‘Though sufferance is the badge of all his tribe, 
he has nothing to interrupt his pleasant reflections and imaginations. 
All his labors are to go to mill; for this I find him in board, lodging, 
and shoes. He has the range of a patch o! two acres in summer, and 
in winter he stands next the hay-mow, by the side of the cosset lamb. 
He need not browse, or bite a thistle once a year, unless from choice, 
as men chew tobacco. He is an especial favorite with the boys of the 
region: he permits them to ride him and trots off like a dromedary, 
when, by a sudden stop and elevation of his hinder legs, he throws 
them over his head, and waits patiently till they get upon his back 
again. 

He is called Dapple from the immortal companion of Panza, but he 
is of a mouse color, and his skin is downy. He was a colt, a foal, by 
the side of his dam in a distant island, when I rescued him from a sort 
of sylvan state. 

Sympathy is a great matter—it is as powerful as Falstaff’s instinct, 
and as little understood. Instinct led him to the youthful prince, and 
sympathy directed me to the young ass—a sort of animal magnetism. 

Father calls him Issachar; but the poor brute answers soonest to 
the name of Dapple—though, sooth to say, sometimes he answers not 
at all. It has been remarked, that all natural sounds have melody or 
good modulation in them, and that the roar of the lion, or the bellow- 
ing of the buffalo, is in the great natural concert as good a bass as the 
note of the swan or nightingale is a tenor and treble. 

Dapple, however, is in this concert a very bassoon. It is sonorous, 
and he is a master of his instrument. It would astonish a stranger to 
hear so small a body emit so formidable a sound. It is unlike any 
thing else—it cannot be mistaken for any other music. It would re- 
semble the sound of a saw-mill were that sound increased a hundred 
fold. It is fainter, however, towards the close, and dies away like an 
echo. 

His ears—paullo majora canamus—said the old schoolmaster, point- 
ing to them and laying his hand upon one of mine—are appendages of 
skir and gristle, in which he may claim precedence over all other 
beasts. When he is sorrowful or angry, they fall like withering leaves 
towards the horizon ; but when he is well pleased, they sprout up like 
two tall mullen-stalks. They are larger than the leaf of a burdock. 
Some Roman poet desired to be all nose, that he might enjoy a per- 
fume ; had he as great a taste for a melody, and had he been formed 
like Dapple—as perhaps he was—he would not have wished himself 
all ears—nature would have left him little to wish for. 

The ass has not yet risen to his proper estimation among mankind. 
Created as a servant and a friend, he is made a slave—he is cudgeled 
like a Russian peasant. His back is the receptacie of all stray blows, 
and his sides are sore with kicks. He is a standing conductor to draw 
off the angry passions of his master, who, if enraged by a superior, vents 
his spleen upon his dumb, helpless, humble, patient beast. The ass 
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spoke but once, and this was to rebuke his master for beating him ; 
but there are many Balaams, whom nothing but a similar miracle can 
move to justice and mercy. Of all transformations, commend me to 
the change worked upon Bottom ; how delightfully he talked when he 
was an ass! I could wish to be in his place, to be scratched by Mus- 
tard-seed and Peascod, to be loved by ‘Titania, to call for a bottle of 


hay, or ‘‘munch your good dry oats.” 


Friend Dapple! I so long have seen 
The cares and vanities of men 

And life,—since I becun it,— 
Vhat I would strait this head resign, 
For such another one as thine, 

With such long ears upon it. 


rHE INDIAN SUMMER. 


Wuen the summer breezes have died away, 
And the autumn winds are drear, 
And the forests have changed their green array, 
For the hues of the dying year; 
There comes a season, brief and bright, 
When the zephyrs breathe with a gentler swell, 
And the sunshine plays with a softer light, 
Like the summer’s last farewell. 


The brilliant dies of the autumn woods 
Have gladdened the forest bowers, 

And decked their pathless solitudes, 
Like a blooming waste of flowers: 

In their hidden depths no sound is heard, 
Save a low and murmuring wail, 

As the rustling leaves are gently stirred, 
By the breath of the dying gale. 


The hazy clouds, in the mellow light, 
Float with the breezes by, 

Where the far off mountain's misty height 
Seems mingling with the sky ; 

And the dancing streams rejoice again, 
In the glow of the golden sun, 

And the flocks are lad in the grassy plain, 
Where the sparkling waters run. 


’T is a season of deep and quiet thought, 
And it brings a calm to the breast, 
And the broken heart, and the mind o’erwrought, 
May find in its stillness rest ; 
For the gentle voice of the dying year, 
From forest, and sunny plain, 
Is sweet, as it falls on the mourner’s ear, 
And his spirit forgets its pain. 


Yet over all is a mantling gloom, 
That saddens the gazer’s heart; 

For soon shall the autumn’s varied bloom 
From the forest trees depart 

The bright leaves whirl in the eddying air— 
Their beautiful tints are fading fast, 

And the mountain tops will soon be bare, 
And the Indian Summer past 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER XXVI. 


In the year IS21, 1 wrote three pamphlets on the protecting system 
—‘* An Address to the Farmers of the United States,” ‘‘ The F’armer’s 
and Planter’s Friend,” and “A review of Mr. Cambreleng’s examina- 
tion of the Tariff,” proposed that year in Congress—in all one hun- 
dred and seventy-one pages : besides sundry hewspaper essays. 

Mr. Cambreleng’s examination was fraught with most extraordinary 
and palpable errors, of which I subjoin two or three. 

This gentleman asserted, in the “nost unqualified manner, that ‘the 
Congress of 1790 equally protected every branch of industry.”” Noth- 
ing could be more foreign from the real state of the case. 

As stated in Letter XXIV. commerce was protected to the fullest 
extent, in almost every conceivable manner. ‘The tonnage duties on 
foreign vessels, engaged in the coasting trade, were absolutely prohib- 
itory, and at once, wholly excluded them. With respect to all other 
branches of our trade, the tonnage duties on foreign vessels were eight 
times greater than on our vessels. And, finally, foreign vessels were 
virtually excluded from the China trade, as the duties on teas imported 
in them, were 150 per cent. more than on those imported in American 
vessels—averaging, in the former case, twenty-seven cents per pound, 
and, in the latter, only twelve. I pass over a variety of other items, 
the whole of which, united, display the fostering care bestowed on 
commerce by Congress. Whereas the duties on nine-tenths of all the 
manufactures imported, were only five per cent. and were calculated 
almost solely for revenue! What a shameful contrast! and what a 
degree of delusion on the part of this advocate of free-trade, the deadly 
enemy of the protecting system, except as it regarded commerce ! 

In this Congress, the manufacturers were almost wholly unrepresent- 
ed, and shared that neglect of their interests, which unrepresented 
bodies uniformly experience. 


“If the citizens of the United States want to see a Democratic Tariff, let them 


look at that of 1790. The men who framed it knew what equal rights were, be- 
cause they had fought bravely for them. Jn that tariff they will not find the poor 
paying a higher duty than the rich for the same article. Eacnu MAN WAS THEN 


TAXED ACCORDING TO HIS ABILITY, AND LUXURIES PAID THE HIGHEST RATE OF 
puty.” [Examination, page 94. ] 


A slight examination of this grand “ Democratic Tariff,” will prove 
how recklessly partisans will hazard assertions, destitute of even the 
shadow of foundation. In the wildest range of controversial excite- 
ment, there never Was a position more completely unwarranted by fact 
than the one under consideration. Tor example :— 


A yard of superfine broadcloth, which then cost about four dollars, paid a duty 
of 20 cents 

A yard of silk, costing two dollars, paid a duty of 10 cents. 

Cheese, which cost = cents per lb. paid 4 cents duty, equal to 50 per cent. 
Thus 5 Ibs. of cheese paid twice as much as a yard of silk ! 

Salt cost 15 cents per bushel, and paid 12 cents, equal to 80 per cent 

Bohea tea cost at that time 15 cents per pound, and paid 10 cents, equal to 66 
per cent. Thus one pound of Bohea tea paid as much duty as a yard of silk ! 


VOL. VU Ol 
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This is the lauded ‘ Democratic Tariff,’ by which, according to 
Mr. Cambreleng, ‘each man was tared according to his ability, and 
luxuries paid the highest rate of duty 1!” 

In 1822, 1 wrote three pamphlets, and two sets of papers, signed 
Hamilton. ‘The pamphlets were ‘ An appeal to common sense and 
common justice’”—*‘t Facts and observations, illustrative of the past 
and present situation of the United States’’—and ‘ An address to the 
citizens of the United States.’ The whole contained two hundred 
and seventy-eight pages. Of the two first I printed three editions, all 
of which were distributed gratuitously at my expense, except about 
four or five hundred of the first, which were purchased by manufac- 
turers. 

A tolerably accurate idea may be formed of the zeal and ardor with 
which I engaged in defence of the system of protection, from the strong 
fact, that in this year, besides expending about three hundred dollars 
on paper and printing in its defence, | was absurd enough to offer to 
the University of Maryland to pay five hundred dollars a year towards 
the establishment of a course of lectures on Political Economy. | an- 
nex the correspondence on the subject. ‘The first article was enclosed 


in a letter to the trustees of the University of Maryland.* 


Philadelphia, January 12, 1232 


} 


lo hereby bind myself to pay to the 
] 


‘ Know all men by these presents, that I do 
University of Maryland, the sum of five hundred dollars, as one year’s salary for 
a Professor of Political Economy, and also to continue the subscription, unless I 
shall give six months previous notice of my determination to discontinue the 
same. (Signed,) M. CAREY 


Letter from M. Care y to Daniel Ray ond, Esq. 

January 12, 1232 
“ Dear Sir—! have fully made up my mind to establish the Professorship as 
stated in my last letter, provided it can be done f { dollars per an 
num. I shall pay one half of the first year’s salary on the delivery of the first 

lecture, and the other half on the ¢ mpletion « f the cour 
‘* Should [at any time determine to withdraw from the undertaking, I shall 
revard myself at liberts su to do, on giving six months previous notice But it is 


or live hunare 


highly probable ! shall continue it as lone as L lire: and. indeed. make provision for 
? " i 


t the necessary} quiries of 


it at my death. You are at liberty to make yi 
dent of the University. As to your fitness for the situation, it cannot be ques- 
tioned. 1 regard you as peculiarly qualified for it Yours, &c 


M. CAREY 


the presi- 


From D Raymond, Esq to M Carey. 


Baltimore. January 18, 1832 

* Dear Sirn—Your letter, stating the liberal endowment you propose to make 
towards the establishment of a Protessorship of Political Ee« nomy for the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, has been received and laid before the Board of Rezents, who 
will, no doubt, duly appreciate your munificence, and communicate with you 
further on the subject 1 

“ As regards myself, although it may not 
you in carrying your patriotic design inio effect, yet I shall ever feel a grateful 
sense of your kindness and liberality 


ye in my power to co-operate with 





“M. Carey, Esq.” D. RAYMOND.’ 

*It is scarcely credible, but nevertheless true, that the faculty of the University were so far 
wanting in the decorum and propriety whitch the offer imposed on them as a duty, that they treated 
it with contumelious neglect ts they never co escendes | ih rotter vail the law 
of etiquette and the rules which should regulate the conduct of gentlemen 

It is a discreditable fact, that this neglect to answer letters is prevalent to a shameful extent 


There are persons who rank as gentlemen, but who rarely answer them, except when they expect 
to make profit by the correspondence. 
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From M. Carey to Daniel Raynond, Esq. 


Philadelphia, January 19, 1822. 

* Dear Sirn—I feel much uneasiness at the receipt of your letter, lest you 
should not undertake the professorship in question. My views were directed to 
Maryland, entirely in consequence of the confidence I felt that the choice would 
fall on you, and of my approbation of the principles of political economy you 
have so ably advocated 

“In the event of your declining, or not being elected, the choice may fall on 
some person who will preach unsound doctrines, pernicious to the happiness of 
our citizens, and to the prosperity of the nation. In this case, 1 should devote 
my money to a purpose diametrically opposite to my intentions. Against this I 
here enter my protest. ‘The foreign world furnishes us with apostles sufficient 
to preach these pestiferous doctrines, whose operation has blasted the energies of 
the nation, and effectively rendered her a col 


colony to the manufacturing nations 
of the old world. We have no need to have them here to accomplish this bale- 


ful purpose. Yours, &c. M. CAREY.” 


The reason why I preferred the University of Maryland, was, that 
with me it was a sine qua non, that Mr. Raymond, who had written 
one of the best works extant on the subject of political economy, re- 
sided in Baltimore, and in the event of his appointment I was sure of 
his preaching doctrines, which I deemed vital, and I was resolved not 
to aid in the dissemination of doctrines which | regarded as destruc- 
tive to the public welfare—a result which would probably have taken 
place with any other lecturer. 

I say “ because the probable effect of the lectures would 
have borne no proportion to the expense—and been incomparably less 
than that of small detached pamphilets extensively spread abroad gra- 
tuitously, which would be generally read. Whereas the lectures would 
make a jarge volume; be read by few; and be purchased by scarcely 
any of those whom I sought to convert. Fortunately my offer was not 
accepted, whereby I escaped a considerable expense, which certainly 
would not have answered the purpose intended. 

During the year in which this extravagant offer was made, when, in 
addition, I had expended, as I have observed, three hundred dollars in 
the defence of a cause in which I had no interest, there was not a 
manufacturer in the United States who expended for it twenty dollars ; 
and the whole, collectively, | am persuaded, not one hundred. 

The enaction of the ‘Tariff of IS24 excited great hostility and dis- 
satisfaction in the Southern States, particularly in South-Carolina. 
This had increased yearly, until in 1827 and Is2s, it displayed itself 
in the most formidable style—threatening insurrection and civil war— 
““The bloody scenes of the Revolution” were distinctly threatened to 
be renewed. 

I was most seriously alarmed—and, fully persuaded that the excite- 
ment was the result of prejudice and misinformation, I endeavored to 
excite the manufacturers to make exertions to illuminate the public 
mind, by the dissemination of correct views on the subject in the 
Southern States. In the month of August, 182%, I printed a circular 
ic alarming language held by 


absurd,” 


; 


letter, stating ny appreh nsions from t 
the opposers of the protecting system, which I accompanied by various 


extracts from the Charleston papers and pamphlets, in proof of the 
danger, proposing the formation of a Society for the dissemination of 
the facts and arcuments of the cas Of this circular I printed one 
hundred copies, and sent trom fifty to seventy to the most respectable 
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and wealthy citizens in Boston, New-York, Philadelphia and Balti 
more, not one of whom condescended to reply. 

The plan proposed was to form an association, to contribute twenty- 
five dollars each, at the commencement, and three dollars a year after- 
wards. But, I repeat, this paltry contribution could not be raised. 

If I were to publish the names of ihe citizens applied to, as perhaps 
I ought to do, it would excite the mest profound astonishment at the 
deplorable hallucination that prevented them from making this trifling 
sacrifice, not only to rescue the Tariff from the dangers to which 1t 
was exposed, and which have since overtaken it, in consequence of 
their neglect of duty te themselves and families—but to rescue their 
country from the danger of civil war. 

I annex a few specimens of the style of the publications in question, 
and a portion of the preamble of the constitution of the proposed 
Society. 

‘¢ We feel ourselves standing under the mighty protection of the Constitution, 
and declaring forth its free and recorded spirit, when we say, WE MUST RESIS1 
By all the great principles of liberty—by the glorious achierements of our fathers 
in defending them—-by their noble blood, poured out like water in maintatning them 


—by their lives in suffering, and their deaths in honor end in glory, our country 
men, WE MUST RESIS 
*“ Does timidity ask, when? We answer, .VO/hK—eren now, when oppression is 


not old to us, and the free spirit looks abroad, in pride, over and on this land of 


[Ad 


glorious freedom, and of beautiful, though de pressed and broken fertility 


dress of Colleton District 

‘“THE MEMORABLE SCENES © 
over.” [Milledgeville Journal. ] 

“Wr HAVE SWORN, THAT CONGRESS SHALL, AT OUR DEMAND, REPEAL THI 
TARIFF. If she does not, OUR STATE LEGISLATURE WILL DISSOLVE OUR CONNE( 


oun REVOLUTION HAVE AGAIN TO BE ACTED 


t/ and uit be 


TION WITH THE UNION, and we will take our stand amon yr the nations 
hoves every true Carolinian ** To STAND BY Hts ARMS,” and to keep the halls of « 
Legislature pure from foreign intrud 
“Let Congress be distinctly told, that e/ther the general corcrnment must reced 


ers 


from wuts pretensions to inordinate powers, or the STATE MUST RECEDE FROM THI 
¢ 


compact: and should that government resolutely persist in the scheme ot 


Suv 
verting our prosperity and sovereignty to their very foundations, let the gorernor 
be directed, by proclamation, fo open our ports to the ressels of all nations, not ex- 
cepting even those of our northern friends or enemies. Let no customs be eracted, 
except by our own officers; and let all judges, magistrates, constables, and othei 


citizens, be called upon to support the state authority and laws, and be INDEMNIFIE! 


FOR DISOBEDIENCE TO FEDERAL autTuoritiEs. .d// this may be done without the 
spilling of one drop of blood There will be no necessity for firi yr acgun Let 
the United States wovernment fire the first shot if it chooses setter it would be 
that it had been born with a mill-stone around its neck, than to try this. It? 
must take care not to be the aggressors IN THE SHEDDING OF BLOOD ‘a Milledge 


ville Journal ] 


Extract from the preamble of the proposed Constitution : 


‘‘ Whereas a spirit of disaffection towards the Union prevails in certain sections 


of the Southern States, which influential citizens are endeavoring to extend and 
perpetuate, on the ground of the assumed unconstitution lity, and oppressive and 
partial operation of the recent Tariff, and of the protecting system generally- 
and whereas from smaller beginnings the most awful convulsions have taken 
place in various countries; as history proves that 1000 men are more efficient t 
overthrow a government than 5000 to support it,” &c 


Half a dozen of the persons’ addressed in Boston were worth at least 


two or three millions of dollars—and there was at that time, in Phila- 
delphia, a “‘ Society for the encouragement of manufactures and th 
mechanic arts,” of sixty or seventy members, worth in the aggregate 
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probably five or six millions of dollars, not one of whom could be 
induced to step forward, at this crisis, in a cause which, from public 
and private motives, had so many imperious claims on them. 

“The Signs of the Times” becoming daily more and more alarm- 
ing, | wrote another circular in the following month, still more urgent, 
and sent it to the same and some other persons deeply interested, in 
which I enforced, with additional reasons, the necessity of making 
decisive exertions to stem the torrent of insurrectionary principles. 
But to this, I received only two answers, one from E. Gray of Balti- 
more, the other from Hardman Philips, who agreed to comply with the 
terms. ‘Two or three others said, if the number was made up, they 
would unite in it. Disgusted and discouraged by this torpor, and 
apathy, and parsimony, [ abandoned the project as hopeless. A fter- 
wards two citizens of Boston offered their co-operation, when too late. 

I annex an extract from this second letter :— 

‘Although it is by no means certain that the disaffection that prevails will 
he 


proceed to the extremity of actual resistance, or separation, yet it must be con- 


fessed that circumstances may arise, to produce that awful result ” 

It would not be reru di ffir ult to produce a collision betireen the gen ral and state 
governments wn places like Colleton Parish, Columbia, and Milledgeville, where the 
citizens have been wrought up to a sort of political phrensy—and should such 
an event take place, every hour would add to the exasperation, and in a short 
time it would be almost as difficult to restore harmony, as to unite without flaw the 


fragments of a broken China vase History is replete with instances of most 
tremendous conseauences arising from causes not more alarming. The slightest 


spark wi lhindle a conflagration when the materials are in a sufficiently inflammable 


state. The civil wars that desolated France for thirty years, under the dynasty 
of Valois, and which were with difficulty terminated by the valor and prudence 
of Henry IV. began in a riot created in a Huguenot church, by the insolence of 
the servants of the Duke of Guise.” 

I feel perfectly satisfied, that to the failure of this project may be 
fairly traced the triumph of nuilification, and the consequent abandon- 
ment of the principle of protection ; for at this period the Union party 
had a majority of the state with them—and the Nullifiers were in a 
minority in the legislature. ‘Those who would not, in August or Sep- 
tember, IS28, sacrifice twenty-five dollars to save their country from 
impending civil war, and themselves from the abandonment of the 
protecting principle, have since paid dearly for their folly. Some of 
them, for every dollar they saved, have since lost hundreds, and no 
small number have been bankrupted. Of those who have escaped, 
the prospects are greatly impaired. It has been said, and truly said, 
that honesty is the best policy. ‘To this adage may be added another, 
equally correct, that liberality is the best policy. ‘This is here power- 
fully established. There is scarcely one of those who refused the 
slight contribution, that would not have done well to have contributed, 
if his means allowed, from one hundred to five hundred dollars. It 
would have been throwing a sprat to catch a salmon. 

M. Carey 

Philadelphia, November 8, US34. 
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ROCKALL.” 
SKETCHED WHILE PASSING IT. 


Parr ocean rock! that like a phantom shape, 

Or some mysterious spirits tenement, 

Risest amid this wilderness of waves 

Lonely and desolate—thy spreading base 

Is planted in the sea’s unmeasured depths, 

Where rolls the huge leviathan o'er sands 
Glistening with shipwrecked treasures! The strong wind 
Flings up thy sides a veil of feathery spray 

With sunbeams interwoven, and the hues 

Which mingle in the rainbow. From thy top 

The seabirds rise and sweep with sidelong flight 
Downward upon their prey, or, with poised wings, 
Skim to th’ horizon o’er the glittering deep. 


Up from their briny chambers, paved with pearls, 
And roofed with sunshine, come the ocean tribes. 
The dolphins sport around thee, and display 

Their lithe backs burnished with prismatic scales. 


Our bark, careening to the welcome breeze, 

With white sails tilled and streamers all afloat, 
Shakes from her dipping prow the foam, while we 
Gaze on thy cutline mingling in the void, 

And draw our breaths like men, who see amazed 
Some mighty pageant passing. What had been 
Our fate last night, if, when the aspiring waves 
Were toppling o’er our mainmast, and the stars 
Were shrouded in black vapors, we had struck 
Full on thy jagged cliffs! gray sentinel !— 


But now another prospect greets our sight, 
And hope elate is rising with our hearts 
Intensely blue the sky’s resplendent arch 
Bends over all serenely : not a cloud 

Dims its pure radiance. The refreshing air, 
It is a luxury to feel and breathe— 

The senses are made keener, and drink in 
The life, the joy; the | eautly of the scene 
Repeller of the wild and thundering surge ! 
For ages has the baftled tempest howled 

By thee with all its fury, and piled up 

The massive waters like a falling tower 

To dash thee down ; but there thou risest yet 
As calm amid the roar of storms, the shock 

Of waves uptorn and hurled against thy front, 
As when on summer eves, the crimsoned main, 
In lingering undulations, girds thee round! 





O, might I stand as steadfast and as free 
Mid the fierce strife and tumult of the world, 


* Rockall is a solid block of granite, gr ing t were, out of the sea, at a greater distance 


from the main land, probably, than ans r rock of the same diminutive size in the 


world, [tis only seventy feet high not more than a hundred yards in circumference. It lies 
at the distance of no fewer than I54 miles nearly due west of St. Kilda, the remotest part of the 


Hebrides, and is 260 miles from the north of Ireland. 
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The crush of all the elements of wo, 

Unshaken by their terrors, looking forth 

With placid eye on life's uncertain sea, 

Whether its waves were darkly swelling high, 

Or dancing in the sunshine—then might frown 

The clouds of fate around me! Firm in faith, 

Pointing serenely to that better world, 

Where there is peace, | would abide the storm 

Unmindful of its rage and of its end ! E.S 


MY AMOURS. 


Love is a familiar: love is a devil: there is no evil angel but love. Vet Sampson was so 
tempted ; and he had an excellent strengih: yet was Solomon so seduced; and he had a very 
good wit. Love’s Labor Lost 


My juvenile philosophy was entirely opposed to the tender passion ; 
my first lesson in self-knowledge resulted in the axiom that love could 
never conquer a heart which held it in such supreme contempt. I re- 
solved to strengthen this theory by practice, and to this end was per- 
petually sneering at those who had been ensnared in the toils of Sir 
Cupid, and it became the leading principle of my life to guard against 
the machinations of the fair deceivers, who | imagined were con- 
stantly prowling about in quest of pretty fellows like myself. I will be 
fire-proof and water-proof, thought 1; sighs shall not consume, nor 
shall tears wash away my fixed determination. I will be unsuscepti- 
ble and invincible. Armed with this tremendous moral power, I glo- 
ried in exposure to imminent danger, and became decidedly ux homme 
galant. I braved peril and resisted the devices of Satan like a hero; 
amused myself with the follies of the fickle fair, and chuckled over the 
false notions which I gave them of my own character. Being some- 
what puppyishly disposed, and willing to earn a reputation by means 
which I secretly despised, I treated the sex with easy familiarity, and 
soon had the satisfaction to enjoy among them the reputation of being 
an impudent dog. ‘The more sensible were taught to suppose me sur- 
passingly silly ; for it was habitual with me to give utterance to nothing 
which bore the most distant affinity to sober sense. My conversation 
teemed with fulsome flattery, most mendacious compliments, and, 
withal, an unbridled levity and conceit. ‘This style I perceived to 
be well attempered to the taste of the vulgar mass, (with whom I 
passed for ‘‘a very pleasant fellow,’’) although exceedingly disgusting 
to the cultivated and refined—so that, while the majority mistook my 
nonsense for wit, it followed, of course, that the truly sensible wrote 
me down a fool. Some persons may wonder why I never endeavored 
to undeceive those who imbibed such uncomfortable notions of my 
character. The reason is easily given; for, apart from my indiffer- 
ence to female opinion, I felt that the notice of the wise, would with- 
draw from me the favor of the foolish, and 1 was by no means willing 
to relinquish my popularity in that quarter. A sensible man who plays 
the fool may attain an exalted rank in the great empire of folly, while 
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it may be difficult to rise higher than an humble citizen in the republic 
of wisdom. 

Two years had clapsed since the discovery of the aforesaid axiom, 
and the formation of its guardian principle, (for even axioms are prone 
to prove false in love aifairs) two years had elapsed, and [ had man- 
fully withstood all the artillery of the sex, and begun to consider 
myself safely seated in the saddle of celibacy for life, when an acci- 
dent happened which put to flight the idle and happy dream. The 
axiom did prove false, and the stern principle was swept away before 
the charms of the adorable Grace Ashley. This heavenly creature 
was none of the common-place beauties of the day—her person was 
not her chief attraction—there was nothing of display to strike dumb 
with admiration—but she was all modesty, gentleness, and sensibility 
—to be loved in proportion as she was known—one of those whom it 


is most dangerous to love; for the heart which is truly, entirely gained 


by slow degrees, will break ere it yield up its idol. My acquaintance 
with her was more than a month old before | thought seriously of 
being in love, and had it not been that | was in some degree forced 
into her society, the passion would never have had birth. When my 
philosophy began, gradually but steadily, to crumble away, I made up 
my mind to bear the mishap with a good grace; and notwithstanding 
an cocasional blush of remorse, soon succeeded in persuading myself 
that nothing upon earth was half so pleasant as the connubial state. 
I committed a grand error at the outset of my acquaintance with Miss 
Ashley—notwithstanding the superior cast of her mind, | neglected to 
amend my manner towards her, and could perceive that she occasion- 
ally felt offended at the license of my tongue; but that discovery made 
no impression. Nonsense! thought I. 
She ’s beautiful; and therefore to be wooed 


She is a woman; therefore to be wor 


Ay—and where can you show me sounder logic than this? ‘To be 


sure, nothing is said about the means, but the divine bard certainly 
meant that she was to be won for the asking. And, in the confidence 
of conceit, I began to consider what the world would say of my mar- 
riage, and what sort of a Benedict I should make. 

My passion grew apace, I courted the socicty of its object with 
increased assiduity, and, gentle reader, I need not tell you, if you have 
ever been in love, that L always parted with her with increasing re- 
luctance. Matters were approaching a crisis—my attentions became 
marked—my heart grew as soft as C——’s head—it was evident that 
the man of honor, and the true Jover, could not defer much longer 
those interesting proposals which so frequently Jeopard the happiness 
of life. 

The lovely Grace was intimately acquainted with my friend Mrs 
Ridgely in Washington-Square,—a lady of most agreeable qualities, 
and one of the very select few who could properly appreciate my 
modest worth. At her house I first became acquainted with Miss 
Ashley, and it was there +that my passion had birth and acquired 
strength—indeed, I may say that I fell in love over the sociable cups 
of young hyson which the skillful hand of Mrs. Ridgely prepared. By 
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the way, that was excellent tea—but I am traveling out of the record. 
Twice had it been my fortune to accompany Miss Ashley home, after 
these delightful tea-drinks. How enraptured was my poor heart when 
that round little arm (and I could not help fancying it very white also) 
was passed through mine, and I found myself slowly pacing down 
Broadway, beneath a clear winter sky. How earnestly did 1 direct 
her gaze to the bright constellations above us, and how exhaustless 
and silly were my starlit rhapsodies! As the time drew near, when 
the important declaration was to be made, | became less confident of 
success, and took the trouble to appear more like a rational being. 
The time was fixed upon. I was to meet her at Mrs. Ridgely’s, and 
to declare my passion as we returned home under the before-mentioned 
starlight. On that occasion I spent two hours and a half before the 
glass, in imparting a sentimental negligé to my curls, and, with a pal- 
pitating heart, hastened to the dreaded interview. After expressing a 
proper degree of surprise at again meeting with Miss Ashley, I seated 
myself beside her, with a determination of appearing to the best ad- 
vantage. Accordingly, I attempted a very agreeable conversation ; 
but, alack! how little are we the masters of our actions. After divers 
fruitless attempts to inveigle my angel into a grave argument, | found 
myself, for my sins, indulging in most extravagant expressions, in a 
tone so audible, that the whole family, Charley, and Mary, and all, 
gazed upon me in speechless astonishment. I feared to check the 
ardent strain which | had adopted, for when the flame was quenched, 
I well knew that smoke only would succeed. Like a desperate game- 
ster, | went on more extravagantly than ever; and had not the com- 
passionate mistress of the house relieved me, by sending Miss Ashley 
io the piano, | cannot answer for the indecorums which | should have 
committed. ‘his was touching a new key to my sensibility. If there 
be any thing which pre-eminently awakens the whole soul. to tender- 
ness, which appeals directly to the affections of the heart, it is the 
voice of a lovely woman—provided, always, that the voice be good, 
and the listener have an ear for music. Miss Ashley’s voice reminded 
one of the imaginary strains of the angels,—deep, thrilling, and, 
withal, mysterious. ‘The air was Mrs. Hemans’s exquisite ‘l'yrolese 
Evening Hymn. Ah! musical reader! if you have not heard it, go 
straight to Mrs, C——, of your own dear city, and learn che luxury of a 
tear; or if you cannot obtain an introduction to her, ask every young 
lady you know to sing the 'Tyrolese Evening Hymn. I have always 
been fond of country life, and, with Heaven's blessing, shall take up 
my abode in some happy valley, watered by the beautiful Housatonic, 
before many years elapse My first, most ardent wish, is like that 
expressed by the sweet bard of Italy— 


Mine be a cot beside the hill, 
A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear, 
A willowy brook that turns no mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near. 


I can’t go the mill, however agreeable it may be to less nervous people. 

It was of the country that [ thought, when that heavenly voice dis- 

coursed such eloquent music. ‘The song refers so admirably to the 

most delightful part, the very poetry of a summer day, that I could not 
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help imagining the exquisite reality, with my own sweet Grace for my 
chorister. How enchanting, thought I, to hear this joyful welcome 
from her lips,— 

Come! come! come! 
Come to the sunset tree— 
The day is past and gone. 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done! 


But all my dreams of rural felicity were now to be rudely broken off ; 
all my imagined joys in the society of Miss Ashley were to be savagely 
put to flight, and sent trembling to the regions where the murdered 
shades of ‘‘ Trifles light as air,” float about, bewailing the instability 
of all human dreams. I shall not detain the reader Jong with the re- 
cital. I have become too much of a philosopher to waste half a quire 
of sentiment upon such a subject. 

The clock struck ten—the well known signal of my lady’s departure. 
With trembling steps did I approach her, and crave the honor of being 
her escort. She paused a moment, as if to gain courage, then thanked 
me for my civility, assured me she would not trouble me, but that 
** Charley would go home with her.’ Gentle reader, were you ever 
seated on the box of a stage-coach while Jehu was driving his four 
wild horses at full speed down a gentle angle of forty-five? If so, it 
is more than probable that you felt a queer sensation about the throat, 
as if your breath were attempting in vain to escape. Such was my 
delicious situation when, after the gentle accents of Miss Ashley had 
stunned me like a thunder-clap, | was obliged to force out the words, 
‘as you please, madam.” I was quite too proud to sue for a favor 
once refused, and with calm bitterness took leave, to reap the satisfac- 
tion of a sleepless and painful night. 

When in a measure recovered from the shock occasioned by my 
constructive rejection, my animosity towards the whole sex became 
unbounded. I shunned society and resolved to cut the whole race of 
womankind. Some sensible person has remarked that violent diseases 
are apt to work their own cure. It soon struck me that my behavior 
was unmanly and ridiculous, and spite of philosophy I began to sigh 
for the pleasures of the world. It is poor revenge, thought I one 
morning while I lay in bed, to coop myself up the livelong day in my 
library, confined to the society of Burton’s Anatomy, and my own 
melancholy cogitations—who cares whether I mingle with the world 
or not? who loses besides myself? My resolution was soon taken, and 
I was again enrolled among the care-despising votaries of fashionable 
dissipation. It is natural to suppose that my matrimonial schemes 
were now at an end,—it was not so. The bitter remembrance of my 
mischance incited me to seek a worthier object of affection. I was 
not long in fixing upon Miss Diana Huntley, a very beautiful young 
lady at the top of ton, who could trace her descent as far back as her 
grandmother, and was possessed of a snug little fortune in her own 
right, besides magnificent prospects. Miss Huntley was reckoned very 
accomplished, too. She could flirt, waltze, and sing to perfection, and 
recited Byron quite prettily. She was vain enough, in all conscience ; 
but that failing was wiped away by the reputation she enjoyed for 
spotless modesty. Her mind had not been too much cultivated ; but 
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where was the necessity? Miss Huntley was esteemed a decided bas 
bleu. ‘To be brief, I made up my mind to regard her in a very favor- 
able light, and soon fancied myself deeply in love. It was no easy 
task, however, to gain the favor of the fair one. Dollars and beauty 
possess a wonderful faculty of attracting admirers, and Miss Huntley 
was, of course, literally besieged by hungry lovers. My game was 
perseverance, and sedulous devotion, and | had no reason to complain 
of the skill with which it was managed. Most studiously did I avoid 
the society of rival beauties, and devotedly did I attach myself to the 
object of my adoration. Nothing appeals more effectually to a 
woman’s heart than the exclusive attention of her lover. The effect 
of my devotion was soon perceptible. I was, evidently, singled from 
the crowd, and could not doubt that I stoed foremost in the catalogue 
of the faithful. In this liberal city a flirtation may go great lengths 
without exciting suspicion, and generating whispers; it may be con- 
cluded. then, that matters were carried to considerable extent, when 
it is known that Miss Huntley and myself became, in a short time, 
subjects of conversation. I was in no humor to trifle with time, but 
resolved to tempt my fate without delay. I had now known Miss 
Huntley a month, and was by this time seriously in love. I did not 
feel that thorough respect for her character, which every man ought to 
feel towards one whom he selects for a life companion; but I could 
perceive buried beneath her foilies, an abundant spring of genuine 
affection and amiability, and with these I was satisfied. 

It was on a delightful morning in October, that I called on Miss 
Huntley, with the somewhat awkward design of declaring my senti- 
ments, and making lawful tender of my heart and hand. Never did 
she appear more charming,—by the way, I have always found that 
Jadies grow more charming each time they are seen. After a short 
conversation, she sang to me a soft Italian love ditty (neither of us 
comprehended its meaning) with such exquisite tenderness, that I 
could not resist falling as gracefully as possible on my knee, and mak- 
ing a clear conscience of all the tortures which her charms had in- 
flicted. With a crowd of blushes she acknowledged my merit, and 
accepted my proposals, so far as she felt authorized,—** but,” added 
she with a smile, ‘‘ I cannot entirely dispose of myself without the 
consent of my father.” Enraptured with my good fortune, which flat- 
tered my vanity in no small degree, I took leave of my charming Diana 
in a manner that shall be nameless, and lialf delirious with joy has- 
tened home to await my destiny 

This state of suspense was not of long duration. ‘The next morning 
brought me a note from Mr. Oscar Huntley, requesting an interview 


whenever it should be agreeable to me. My answer, specifying an 
early hour, was soon in the hands of the messenger. It may be 
cuessed that I was not behind the time. ‘The master of the house 


greeted me with great cordiality. Ile was an affable, kind-hearted 
gentleman of the old school, which, in my humble opinion, is infinitely 
superior to the new. I begin to think that the class properly called 
gentlemen, is nearly extinct. Your nineteenth century man is either 
an animal that carries a cane in lieu of brains, or a rude fellow, whose 
gross selfishness has blinded him to the nature of true politeness, who, 
perchance, overwhelms you with reverences because he imagines his 
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antics impart an interesting air to himself; but whose conversation is 
as coarse as his manners are absurd, and his whole social intercourse 
regulated by what he deems advantageous to his pitiful self, not by 
what may be agreeable to others. In a word, the majority of us are 
either coxcombs or boors, despite the boasted march of refinement. 
This is an unintentional digression. Mr. Huntley’s manner was cere- 
monious without being stiff, cordial but not familiar; it inspired re- 
spect without creating embarrassment. Our conference was entirely 
satisfactory. He declared himself greatly flattered by the honor which 
I intended his family, and very good naturedly assured me that he did 
not require the production of my rent-roll, or certificates of stock. He 
spoke feelingly of his daughter 
her departed mother, and hoped that she would make me as happy as 
I could wish. A warm grasp of his hand was the only, and, perhaps, 
most fitting manner, in which [ could express my sense of so much 
kindness. Tie sent for his darling child, and my heart beat high when 
she made her appearance, 





Modest as morning, when she eyes 
The youthful Phebus. 


The kind-hearted old gentleman joined our hands, and, after bestow- 
ing his benediction, left us to our bliss. 

low bitterly have I regretted my folly for allowing these brief mo- 
ments of sincerity to pass without deciding on the day which was to 


crown my felicity! Let me counsel all men, who are in pursuit of 


Iiymen, never, for a moment, to loosen the reins of love, or their im- 
prudence may cost them their happiness. Heaven knows how much 
my false delicacy has cost me! 

A week elapsed before [1 mentioned the subject of our nuptials ; 
but, before that time, my giddy mistress had, in a measure, relapsed 
into her coquettish habits. Perhaps she did not love me the less ; but 
the excitement of novelty had passed away, and the hapless lover 
dwindled into a mere trophée de !amour. When, finally, I did re- 
quest her to appoint a day, she replied, that indeed she had not thought 
of such a thing, but would consider. A month slipped away, and she 
was still deliberating ; but the charms of her society beguiled the time 
so pleasantly that I could not murmur. When, however, a second and 
a third succeeded, and her deliberations had still resulted in no decis- 
ion, I thought it time to take more decisive measures. Accordingly, 
I gently upbraided her for the ill-usage | had sustained. But how will 
it affect a Christian community, to learn the manner in which my re- 
monstrances were received? After the whimsical fashion of the sex, 
she thought proper to be angry, and was greatly shocked at my teasing 
her so perpetually ! 

But this was not the only act of Miss Huntley which gave me pain. 
She was gradually returning to her former follies, in a manner quite 
unbecoming a betrothed lady Iler ancient circle of beaux becan 
once more to cluster around her, and she treated them with scarcely 
less reserve than formerly. Often did I feel tempted to commit per- 
sonal violence on these offensive animalenle, but was forced to satisfy 
my jealousy by making them ridiculous to their idol. One creature, 
in particular, was the object | ny hearty execration. ‘This was an 


said she was a nice girl, the image of 
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Italian adventurer, who wore a moustache, and peered through a 
quizzing-glass. It was notorious that this animal subsisted on credit 
and borrowed capital, and, in his own right, knew nothing of the de- 
lights of a hard currency. His impudence was matchless—his inge- 
nuity unequaled. He enjoyed a tolerable education, had attained 
much varied information amidst the vicissitudes of life, and knew 
enough of human nature to gull one half of his acquaintance, relieve 
them of their spare cash, and bilk his tailor to a heavy amount. Such 
was the person, regarded by Miss Huntley with particular complacen- 
cy—such the wretch, who, in a short time, became the object of 
my bitter jealousy. He seemed eternally mixed up in my parties of 
pleasure, and finally played a conspicuous part, first in a love-quarrel, 
and then in a rupture with my mistress, which I shall speak of here- 
after. 

It chanced, one morning, that I called early on Miss Huntley, and 
found her alone. Being in a serious humor, I could not restrain my re- 
proaches. The lady received them worse than before, and used broad 
terms. I thought proper to bide the pelting of the storm with apparent 
unconcern. She was mortified, and resolved to move me. 

“1 shall go mad, Mr. B ,»’ cried she. 

** [ assure you it is quite a matter of indifference to me, Miss Hunt- 
ley, what you do.” 

‘“* You say it ts a matter of indifference, sir 

“Entirely so, madam,” I replied, with the most phlegmatic calm- 
ness. 

‘“* Your coolness, sir, is certainly commendable. May I presume to 
ask if you go to the opera to-night ?”’—(the question awakened a new 
train of ideas.) 

*“* Certainly, madam ; you probably have not forgotten our engage- 
ment to go together.” 

** But I have forgotten, Mr. B ; and, now that I think of it, am 
engaged to go with your friend, Count Lazzaroni.” 

‘* My friend, Miss Huntley? You have been acquainted with me 
long enough to know what company I keep.” 

‘** As you please, Mr. B ; the Count is not here, it is true; you 
may speak safely : 

** Miss Huntley !” 

“Mr. B ” 

“Did you mean, young lady, to charge me with—with—— 

“Ono, young gentleman, | of course meant nothing—you wait 
to be released from your engagement ; sir, you are at liberty to go.” 

“You treat me like a dog, madam!” cried I, unable to bear her 
taunts any longer. ‘‘I wish you a very good morning.” I spoke in 
anguish, and the tear which stood in my eye was no disgrace to my 
manhood. I have read in some book that nothing stirs the heart so 
painfully as the tear of a man;—it is a mighty grief, which can 
trouble the depths of that hidden fountain. My cruel mistress was 
touched to the quick ; she earnestly called me back, and, clasping 
both my hands, fell on her knees before me. ‘‘ Can you forgive me?” 
she cried ; ‘‘ can you forgive so many outrages?” Her tears flowed 
freely ; it was my turn to relent; 1 raised her to my arms. “ Forgive 
you? what the deuce shall I forgive you for? but if you say there is 
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something, I do forgive you, freely, willingly.” Bah! how like a wo- 
man I felt then. She, poor soul! wept like a child; and, if I had 
said another word, | am sure I should have blubbered like a great 
school-boy. We sat in silence for nearly an hour, and our emotions 
gradually subsided. We were both a little ashamed of the awkward 
predicament in which we were placed ; but it was a pleasant bashful- 
ness. At length I hazarded a remark upon the beauty of the weather. 
My dear Diana looked into my face with a sweet smile, and assented 
with the grace of an angel. Our eyes turned, almost involuntarily, to 
the window ; it was raining torrents, and, to all appearance, had been 
for the last hour. This amusing mistake furnished us with conversa- 
tion, and we were soon chatting away at our ease, as if nothing un- 
pleasant had occurred. A golden opportunity now offered for pressing 
the appointment of the important day, and three months from that time 
was soon fixed upon. ‘This triumph so elated me, that I rushed into 
the street without an umbrella, and had the satisfaction to reach my 
rooms without an inch of dry skin to bless myself with. The afternoon 
found me again in the society of my angel; the opera was forgotten ; 
the Count shuffled off with a ‘‘ regret,” and my spirits exalted into the 
seventh heaven. 

All obstacles to happiness seemed now removed, and past misfortune 
added zest to present bliss. But this delightful state was destined to 
a brief existence. A few short weeks restored the fickle arbiter of 
my weal and wo to her former faults. I became desperate. ‘There was 
nothing in my conduct that could have lost me her respect—the 
woman was a confirmed coquet ; in the face of the bitter scene I have 
before described she had again deserted me—again received into favor 
that detestable, damnable, Italian knave. My friends (kind souls!) 
sneeringly complimented me on the attractions of my mistress—the 
frequent visits of that foreign puppy became the theme of common 
scandal. I endeavored to act as became a philosopher, but felt like 
one of the damned. My thoughts at length became so intolerable that 
I was weak enough to resort to the threadbare expedient of dissipa- 
tion ; but even the beastly carousals in which I participated could not 
drive away the fiend that haunted me. I soon became a pitiable ob- 
ject. In the morning I arose a desperate madman, from the bed which 
a few hours before had received me a senseless brute. I now no 
longer saw the author of my calamities, but shunned the house which 
contained her as if it were the habitation of the dark angel. 

One evening, in the dead of winter, when I was in the midst of an 
accustomed revel, in a state between sobriety and intoxication, the 
party was joined by a notorious debauchee, who had sacrificed health, 
friends, fortune, every thing, to the pursuit of that accursed illusion, 
which, with such bitter irony, we call pleasure! le »~»roached me, 
and familiarly slapped my shoulder with his conte  iating hand. 
“Ah. & »’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 congratulate you fro. the bottom of 
my soul; here you sit at your ease, and leave others to make love for 
you. I just saw Lazzaroni sneak into old Huntley’s, with that d—d 
intriguing smile of his; yow are a lucky dog, by G—.” 

A forced “ha! ha!” was all that 1 could utter in reply. I would 
have struck the insulting wretch, but, debased as I was, I felt that a 
quarrel with such a character was too humiliating fora slave. <A 
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thought struck me—it was a dark and desperate thought. I stole 
quietly from the room, and rushed, like a maniac, to my lodgings. It 
was the work of an instant to arm myself with my pistols, and be on 
the way to the dwelling of my false mistress. A pass-key, which had 
been used in happier days, admitted me. I made directly for the 
drawing-room ; to my asonishment, it was perfectly dark, with the 
exception of a little spark of fire, resembling the burning wick of a 
lately extinguished candle, which appeared at the opposite end of the 
room; it seemed to recede as I advanced. It flashed across my mind 
like lightning that the light was held by my detestable rival. In my 
right hand I held a loaded pistol ; for an instant I stood still—so did 
the apparition. ‘‘ Who’s there!” I cried, in a voice that startled my- 
self. “Speak! or 1 ’ll fire!” 1 advanced a step—the light moved—I 
became infuriated—the light trembled—* Speak !” I cried again, ‘ or 
—once—twice—three times—there !” The faithful hair-spring obey- 
ed the touch. ‘The bright flash of powder, the loud roar of the explo- 
sion, and a crash, at the extreme of the apartment, like thousands of 
fragments of shattered glass, told that the instrument of destruction 
had done its duty. For an instant [ stood like one petrified ; but a 
smart pain on my thigh, occasioned by a cigar in my left hand, which 
had burned through the pantaloon, recalled me to a sense of my situa- 
tion. ‘The mystery of the ight was solved in an instant; I moved 
towards the door, but, utterly overcome, fell senseless ere I could 
reach it. 

The next morning I awoke in my own room. ‘The adventure of 
the preceding night haunted me like a horrid vision. I could scarcely 
convince myself of its awful reality. My follies had now reached a 
climax ; it became necessary, either that a reformation should take 
place, or that I should rush on headlong to destruction. A small oc- 
currence often affects the tenor of a whole life; in critical cases, the 
most minute incident may turn the scale. Happily for me, when I 
arose from bed, I found it almost impossible to walk. ‘The burn on 
my leg had inflamed it exceedingly, and rendered it extremely painful. 
This accident confined me to my room. 

Left entirely to the society of my own thoughts, my good genius 
seemed to return. I shed bitter tears of contrition and repentance 
over my past follies. I exerted all my philosophy to fortify my mind, 
and those exertions received their reward. I could soon revert, with 
calm regret, to the misfortunes which an overstrained passion had 
brought upon me in an evil hour; and when I thought of the being 
who had caused all my calamities, a sigh was the only reproach which 
I suffered myself to make. ‘This turn of mind enabled me to receive 
with fortitude, and even with pleasure, a note, which was left for me 
in the course of the day, and which ran as follows :— 


Sir,—After the occurrences of the last fortnight, and especially of last night, 
you probably will not be surprised that my daughter deems it proper to release 
you from the engagement which you have contracted with her, in which arrange- 
ment I fully concur. I will not trouble you with reproaches, as I am sufficiently 
impartial to believe that the blame in this affair does not lie so much with yoa, as 
with my daughter. Your letters and presents te Miss Huntley are herewith re- 
turned, and she requests that you will reciprocate 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 


OSCAR HUNTLEY. 
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I need not say that I did reciprocate with many warm thanks to the 
kind-hearted old gentleman, for his honorable way of proceeding. 

Years have elapsea since then, but never since have I felt any in- 
clination to abandon the single state. I have not forgotten those un- 
happy days, nor the woman who so thoughtlessly gave them existence ; 
her remembrance can never be effaced from my heart. She is now an 
inhabitant no more of this earth; but, if we had shared together, hand 
in hand, all the vicissitudes of life, I could scarcely have mourned her 
more sincerely than I do. I do not, however, exhibit my melancholy 
feelings to the world, but partake freely of its enjoyments, and appear 
as cheerful as other men. But, alas !— 


The deepest ice which ever froze, 
Can only o’er the surface close ; 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows—and cannot cease to flow 


Vew- York, October, 183A. 


MY MARY. 


A soon from heaven, my Mary seems 
To him, whose heart is all her own ; 

She lives—the Angel of his dreams, 
The Empress of his bosom’s throne 


O! lovely is that face of her's, 
Fair as the sunrise-tinted snows, 
Sweet as the balmy breeze that stirs, 
The leaves around some folded rose. 


Beneath my Mary’s fairy tread 
The scattered violets love to spring, 
And round her blooming path is shed 
Incense from every zephyr’s wing. 


My Mary’s smile is like that star— 
The first that meets your wondering eye, 
Before Night rolls her ebon car : 
Through the dim portals of the sky. 


I cannot sing her beauteous charms 
Upon a lyre so frail as mine, 

But, could [ win her to these arms, 
That lyre would utter strains divine 


O! she is far above compare,— 
Seek through the world—you may nt find 
A heart so pure, a form so fair, : 
Illumined by so clear a mind. Ps 
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FOREIGN PAUPERISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Pusiic attention has recently been awakered to an evil, which is 
every day becoming more formidable and portentous. ‘The increase ot 
foreign pauperism in this country has justly excited the deep concern 
of our citizens. No one, who has at heart the happiness and morality 
of our own population, can witness, without alarm, the tremendous 
influx of exotic misery and vice, which is sweeping over the land. 
The reports of our alms-house commissioners exhibit a state of things, 
which calls loudly for the instant application of remedial measures ; for 
the adoption of some uniform system of legislation on this subject by 
the states. Statistics are dry matters in general, but the facts in this 
case speak trumpet-tongued, and we shall make no apology for pre- 
senting a few of them in this place. 

‘There were received into the alms-house at South-Boston, during 
the year ending September 30, 1829, three hundred and eighty-six 
Americans, and two hundred and eighty-four foreigners. During the 
year ending September 30, 1834, the number of American paupers 
admitted was three hundred and forty ; foreigners, six hundred and 
thirteen. Decrease of Americans in five years, ten per cent. ; increase 
of foreigners, one hundred and fifteen. The report of the commis- 
sioners of the New-York alms-house shows nearly a similar proportion- 
able increase of foreign paupers. 

By a statement laid before the city council of Baltimore, last Jan- 
uary, by the trustees of the poor, it appears that, during the preceding 
year, there were eight hundred and seventy-nine admissions into the 
poor-house ; of which two hundred and thirty-six were natives of Bal- 
timore city and county, and two hundred and fifty natives of Ireland 
and Germany ; those from the two last named countries exceeding the 
whole amount of our own poor. Of the aggregate, five hundred and 
eighty-three were intemperate adults. ‘This is “ sucking the orange 
and throwing the peel in our faces,” with a vengeance. 

The Philadelphia National Gazette states, that an active and intelli- 
gent guardian of the poor in that city has declared, that the support of 
our own poor would be an insignificant charge, and that more than 
three-fourths of the paupers in the alms-house are exported from Eu- 
rope. They are allowed to land in Delaware, and come up immediately 
to the city. Sometimes a whole family will come almost directly from 
the ship to the alms-house. Great numbers are from Canada, where 
they are landed, and whence they proceed without delay to our large 
cities. 

The report of the commissioners of the New-York alms-house, ex- 
hibits the enormous expenses to which their city is subjected for the 
support of the needy and degraded outcasts from European society. 
The Advertiser says, ‘that, in the course of the present season, an 
Austrian armed ship has been despatched from that country to this, 
with a large number of persons on board, who were of a character 
which the Austrian government did not incline to suffer to remain 
within their own territories, and therefore sent them out, in the very 
imposing manner just mentioned, and landed them in the city of New- 
York. Circumstances of a peculiar nature excited a strong sympathy 
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for these people, and individual charity was very liberally extended to 
them, by which the city was in a great measure, if not absulutely, re- 
lieved from the expense of supporting them. Had it been otherwise— 
had not individuals contributed to that object, the city must have done 
it; and, in that event, an enormous burthen would have been thrown 
upon them by a most unwarrantable act of a foreign government, 
which neither national civility nor national friendship could justify.” 

The memorial of the mayor and city council of Baltimore to the 
General Assembly of Maryland represents, that the influx of foreign 
paupers had increased to such an extent, as to demand legislative in- 
terference. ‘ The health-oflicer, who visits all vessels arriving at our 
port, reports the arrival of 1429 foreigners in one year, and remarks, 
‘I have been grieved to see so many persons amongst the number 
brought here as passengers, so destitute of the means of support; as 
well as a number laboring under disabilities, both corporeal and men- 
tal. ‘T’o the introduction of such, without restraint, we may safely 
attribute, in some measure, the overwhelming state of our alms-house, 
and the multiplied calls on our charities.” In 1828, the number ar- 
riv ng at Baltimore was 1843. In 1829, 1581. In 1830, 4100. In 
185i, 4381. In 1832, 7946. In all his reports since 1827, the health- 
officer has continued to call the attention of the mayor and city council 
to the destitute and diseased state of the emigrants, and mentions two 
cases, (one of them extending to a whole vessel-load) of paupers sent 
to this country at the expense of an European parish. Our poor-rates 
are thus very much increased by the demands of foreign paupers. 
This, though an evil of sufficient magnitude to require redress, is 
small, when compared with the annoyance we experience from a swarm 
of foreign beggars, of both sexes and all ages, who infest our streets, 
and who, we have every reason to believe, constitute the very refuse of 
the population of foreign cities.” 

The police-justice of Albany says, that many of the vagrants brought 
before him, state that their passages were paid by the parish to get rid 
ofthem. One, who was recently brought before him, stated, ‘‘ that in 
June last, the parish officers paid the passage of himself, and about 
forty others of the same parish, from Chatham to the city of Boston in 
America, on board the ship Royalist, captain Parker, and that they 
landed at Boston in the month of July last. ‘That the parish officers 
gave him thirty shillings, sterling, in money, in addition to paying his 
passage. That he was now entirely destitute of the means of living, 
unable to labor, and prayed for relief.” 

But it is unnecessary to accumulate facts upon this subject. They 
are interminable, notorious, and stare us every day in the face. Our 
taxes are increased—our alims-houses are overwhelmed for the accom- 
modation of foreign paupers. It has evidently become a part of the 
parochial system of England to ship the sweepings of ler poor-houses 
to this country, and the recent alterations in the poor-laws of that 
country have a direct t adency to increase and hasten these exporta- 
tions. We are persuaded that there is nothing, which has operated, 
and is operating, so unfavorably upon the peace and prosperity of the 
Union, as the irruption of these hordes of vicious and ignorant vassals 
from Great-Britain and Ireland, who pour in upon us like the Goths 
upon Rome, diminish the wages of our own hardy and intelligent la- 
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borers, degrade their notions of decency and of comfort by the contam- 
ination of an example of the most revolting wretchedness and filth, 
and, like columns of locusts, sweep in clouds over the land, and blast 
every green spot upon which they settle. The utter and unaspiring 
ignorance of these people constitutes the chief objection againt them ; 
for where ignorance is, there will despotism find tools. 

An American, visiting an European city, is surprised at the swarm 
of squalid mendicants whom he meets, and who assail more than one 
of his senses at every corner. Formerly, he might thank God that he 
was spared the sight of such obtrusive misery in his own country ; but 
now the same objects begin to make their appearance in our large 
cities. The drones that ‘“ Europe breeds in her decay,” are shaken 
from her lap upon the blooming bosom of our own delightful land. 
The sluices of a polluted emigration from the old world are freely 
opened upon us, and the defecated dregs of centuries are drained off. 
Heaven knows that we would not exclude from the blessings of our 
free government, and our generous soil, the honest and the industrious 
of other climes, simply because they may be poor or unfortunate. We 
would fling wide our portals, and bid them enter. It is a proud title 
for a country, that of the Asylum of the Oppressed. As Americans, 
we glory in it. But we do most decidedly protest against having the 
nation converted into one vast lazar-house for the reception of the 
sturdy beggars, the contented paupers, and all the mauvais sujets of 
England and Ireland, who may be shifted upon us by fat capitalists, 
better able than we to bear the incumbrance. Unless the evil be 
checked, it will distend itself until it press like a horrid incubus upon 
the energies of our high-minded native population. 

It is to be lamented that most of the Irish immigrants, who arrive 
here, range themselves in clans and gangs, and refuse to part with 
their national peculiarities and predilections. Like misfortunes, 








they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. 

The consequence is, that they almost invariably continue gregarious, 
and will not assimilate with the rest of the inhabitants. They do not 
disperse themselves over our western savannahs, or fell the broad for- 
ests which stretch between us and the Pacific, but they nest together 
in thickly-settled places, and constitute, with some praiseworthy ex- 
ceptions, the most corrupt, the most debased, and the most brutally 
ignorant portion of the population of our large cities. We do not hes- 
itate to speak out unreservedly upon this matter. It has become one 
of most vital interest. We are not quite yet utterly subjected to the 
domination of aliens. But does it not offer a most alarming proof of 
the increase of foreign influence, or of the want of national dignity 
and national respect, of patriotism and of independence, when there 
are among us men, Americans, who deem it politic to truckle to the 
ignorant prejudices of a foreign people, to forestall their sympathies, to 
flatter their pride, to secure their favor,—at least, not to encounter 
their resentment! We say, that many of these immigrants, escaped 
from the oppressive restrictions under which, at home, they have groan- 
ed, leap upon our shore with the idea that this is a land of unlimited 
license, that here their fierce pussions may run riot with impunity. 
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Our police register furnishes, daily, sufficient evidence of this fact. 
They cannot conceive how persons, in becoming parties to a_ civil 
compact, must give up a small portion of their freedom to preserve the 
rest. ‘hey have no sympathies with those institutions, which were 
cemented with the blood of our ancestors. ‘The story of our glorious 
struggle for freedom is to their rayless ignorance a dead letter. ‘They 
are easily corrupted, superstitious, and subservient. Emerged from 
the gloom of hereditary bondage, they are blinded by the dazzling 
effulgence which streams from that sun of our liberties, the Constitu- 
tion! And yet—shade of Washington!—they are the men, who, in 
a sister state, are the instruments which, in a measure, control our 
elections. 

The subject widens before us as we proceed. We behold looming 
up in the distance those disastrous evils which one great political blun- 
der has engendered. ‘They are the phantoms of no distempered im- 
agination, but the sacred beacons of truth, the unfailing signals of 
experience. God grant that it be not too late to be guided by those 
beacons, to take warning by those signals ! E. S. 


ATHEISM IN NEW-ENGLAND. 


Te times have sadly changed since the days of our boyhood, or 
else we are only beginning to open our eyes to the existence of things 
of which we never then dreamed. 

Ten years ago, and what young man would not have started up in- 
dignant at the mention of a division of these states, and cried, in the 
language of an eloquent patriot, ‘‘ What factious demagogue, what 
ambitious usurper, shall find a place to insert a wedge to sever such a 
mighty Union.” But now, nullification has stared us in the face till 
its loathsome features have become familiar; and we talk calmly of 
it as of an evil we have happily just avoided, but which still threatens. 

Ten years ago, and who would not have repelled, as an insult upon 
the people, the assertion that a majority of them were prepared to sur- 
render the constitution of the country into the hands of any chief 
magistrate, who might gain their confidence and command their ad- 
miration? But now, we talk with sadness, not with surprise, of Ex- 
ecutive usurpation; we admit that there is but one power in the 
country ; and we grant that, if the President should choose to re- 
act the eighteenth Brumaire, and expel the Senate of the United States 
from their hall, by a file of soldiers, there would be hundreds of thou- 
sands of voters who would throw up their hats, and shout, “ huzza_for 
the old hero; down with the aristocrats.” , 

Ten years ago, and who would have foretold so early a division 
among the people, and the existence of a feeling of hostility between 
the rich and the poor? But is not this dreadful state at hand? is it 
not beginning to show itself? and will not the spirit of envy and 
malice, which the poor begin to manifest toward the rich, beget a re- 
turning spirit, which will create a real aristocracy, and which, as sure 
as fate, must fall by violence before the leveling principle ? 
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Ten years ago, and who would have foretold that atheism would be 
fearlessly avowed, and that the doctrine of a God, of revelation, of the 
divinity of the Savior, of the iramortality of the soul, should be publicly 
denied, nay! held up to ridicule and abuse? But now, we find an 
extensive party, numbering perhaps fifty thousand, who openly and 
violently assail Christianity, and attack our system of morals; a party, 
which employs as its organs five newspapers, sundry periodicals, and 
whose presses in New-York, Philadelphia, Wil.nington, Boston, &c. 
groan with immense editions of the works of atheistical writers. 
Writers, whose open and avowed object is the overthrow of the Christ- 
ian religion ; who deny the immortality of the soul ; who say that ‘ the 
grand rule of life is to avoid suffering, and procure enjoyment ; and 
that all good or evil is to be measured by this standard.’’* 

Now, to the calm contemplative man, who thinks with anxiety about 
the future condition of the country for which his fathers bled, and 
which his children are to inhabit, these are alarming indications ; they 
prove to him the political ignorance, the moral depravity of a large 
part of the community, and induce him to inquire into the extent of 
the evil, and seek for its remedies—if remedies there be. 

We propose, therefore, to take up but one division of this important 
subject in this number, and to make some remarks upon the extent 
and the danger of atheistical doctrine ; upon those who call themselves 
free-thinkers ; upon the ends which they prepose to effect, as a party, 
and the means which they use to accomplish those ends. 

We take it for granted, that every reasonable man, be he a Christian 
or 8 sceptic, will assent to the axiom, that religion of some kind, is 
favarable to, if not indispensable for, the order and morality of every 
large community. ‘To such persons, the question of how large a por- 
tion of the population of these United States are firm believers in the 
truths of Revelation, must be interesting ; and they will be startled, 
perhaps, when we say that it is not more than two-thirds; if, indeed, 
there be so large a proportion. 

Is this doubted? We point to the two millions of slaves at the 
south; we point to the great valley of the Mississippi, one half of 
whose whole population are unconnected with any religious society ; 
we appeal to the experience of every man, who has traveied about in 
stage-coaches and steam-boats, and mingled with the floating part of 
the population, whose representatives are to be met with there, and in 
the tavern bar-room. Or we come immediately home to New-Eng- 
land, and ask if a vast proportion even of our population have not their 
doubts about the truth of revelation. The very fact of the existence 
of so many different sects, apparently differing from each other in ma- 
terial points, is a powerful argument with ignorant men, and we hear 
them every day saying, ‘‘O! among so many religions, who can tell 
which is right.” 

Now, if there are such a number of avowed infidels, and such a vast 
proportion of doubtful Christians, is the boast of the Inquirers or Athe- 
ists, ‘‘ that infidelity is spreading like wild-fire, and that in fifty years 
Christianity will be professed only by a miserable minority of male 
bigots and female fools,’’ a vain boast? Before we adopt this con- 





* Bible of Reason, Chap. xii. verse 147. 
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clusion, let us consider a little the extent of the infidel party ; let us 
look among our population, and see what materials exist for its contin- 
uance and growth. It is idle in politics to talk about the danger of the 
dogged resolution of Andrew Jackson, or the snake-like winding of 
Martin Van Buren; or in morals, to fear the unblushing depravity of 
Moore, or the base hypocricy and low cunning of Abner Kneeland ; 
such men can do nothing without the material to work upon, and, un- 
fortunately, the material exists. Upon the extent of this material, we 
shall speak when we come to discuss the probability of the extension 
of infidelity; at present we are to give some account of the party, 
which has already a “local habitation and a name.” 

In the city of New-York there are three large societies, which, for 
want of a better name, we shall call congregations, of professed Infi- 
dels ; some of their papers have said that they numbered twenty thou- 
sand adherents. At Wilmington, Delaware, is another regularly or- 
ganized congregation ; there are several, of more or less notoriety, in 
the West; one in Providence, R. I. and one in Boston. 

Besides these regularly organized societies, it is well known that 
professed infidels exist in large numbers in all the considerable towns 
in the West; Dr. Cooper states that half of the male inhabitants of 
South-Carolina are infidels ; and the population of the valley of the 
Mississippi may be set down as half infidel. We have only to look care- 
fully near home, and we shall be surprised at their existence, where 
we had not suspected ; Satan is no longer scared by sound of church 
bells, nor is industry a safeguard against the insidious approaches of 
the tempter ; for it is stated that more than three hundred infidels are 
to be found among the inhabitants of Lowell. There are very obvious 
reasons why they have not openly formed themselves into a society ; 
but they will inevitably succeed in shaking the faith of a majority of 
the operatives there, unless attention is given to the subject by the 
guardians of morals and religion ; for they so address themselves to 
the passions, and pander the appetites of the young, as to be certain of 
gaining their ear. 

In all the different towns in the country, it will be found there are 
several men of idle habits and Joose morals, who have no chance, and 
no wish for success in any fixed and honest calling, and who are ever 
ready for the introduction of any thing by which they may gain dis- 
tinction and profit. Distinction in depravity is better than none ; and 
as they are generally of a communicative turn, in every body’s shop, 
and about every body’s business in the village, they make excellent 
distributors of atheistical and agrarian principles. Now it will be 
found that such men receive the infidel papers, and from such begin- 
ning have small parties or societies of infidels been formed. 

Attempts are now making to affiliate these societies; and a spirit is 
breathed through the whole by means of the establishment of news- 
papers, and the dissemination of infidel tracts and books. The Boston 
Investigator strikes off two thousand impressions weekly, which are 
eagerly taken up, read, and handed from one to another. The Free 
Inquirer of New-York issues also about two thousand ; the Comet has 
an extensive circulation; and the atheistica! paper at Wilmington, 
Delaware, circulates about one thousand copies. ‘These are the prin- 
cipal newspapers that are professedly atheistical ; but how many others 
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are there, which neglect no opportunity of giving a sideway blow at 
Christianity. 

Besides these, there are immense editions of atheistical works print- 
ed at the various infidel presses, and sold dog-cheap; nay, they are 
stereotyped, and, in some instances, great pains have been taken to 
distribute them gratuitously over the country. 

In these works, no hesitation is made about sapping the very foun- 
dations of society, and sowing discord between the various classes of 
the community. ‘lhe passions of the poor are excited against the 
rich, and agrarian principles are held up; nay, the people are told, 
and the story is rung in their ears in a thousand shapes, that “ the 
laws which govern us are made by the rich, or by their tools, the law- 
yers; and we, the people, who are compelled to obey them, have no 
voice in their enactment. We do not make the laws. We never un- 
derstand them. ‘They are made for our use; we ought, therefore, to 
get rid ofthem. ‘They are the wicked instruments of oppression, and 
they must be annulled, or we are a ruined people.’’* 

‘The poor are taught to believe that the rich are their ene:mies, and 
lience, in part, the bitterness of spirit which is already manifested so 
strongly in this country between different classes ;—a bitterness which 
will turn into wormwood and gall, unless the wealthier classes do 
something to neutralize it, and strive, by manifesting a real interest in 
the mora! and social welfare of the poor, by kindness and conciliation, 
and by a different demeanor, to win and merit their affections. It is 
neither wise, nor generous, nor just, to strive, in every possible way, 
to draw strong lines between the rich and the poor; but yet it is done ; 
and the air, the dress, the language, of the rich man, too often con- 
firms the poor one in the idea that he is his tyrant and enemy. 

See the rich man bargaining with a wood-sawyer—he draws up his 
figure to a full height, keeps his gloved hands behind him, talks as to 
an inferior, beats him down to the lowest sixpence, and crowls out, 
perhaps, when he comes for his pay, that his work is not well done, or 
that his muddy feet dirty his carpet. Now, think you that sawyer 
goes away the friend of the rich man, or his enemy ? 

Then consider the way in which female domestics are engaged—how 
prim and stiff madam sits up in her chair, with her lace cap and broad 
tlounces ; how she eyes the girl, to see if she looks strong and able to 
work ; how she questions her about her life and character; how she 
haggles with her about the difference between seven-and-six, and nine 
shillings a week ; and how she winds up with, “ Well, perhaps you 
will do for me—you may go down in the kitchen and try ;’ or, “* You 
won't do for me—you are sickly—I don’t like your reference,” or 
something of the kind. 

Now, how does that girl consider the lady—as her friend, adviser, 
and protector? No; but her mistress, her superior in wealth, and 
nothing else; and when she sees the sums daily wasted in luxury or 
parade, she thinks of the shilling a week she was obliged to deduct 
from her wages: she is vexed, and prepared to read with creduiity 
such sentences in the infidel works as these :—‘ Factory girls and 
kitchen girls are white slaves; so are milliners and mantua-makers, 
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and their journeywomen and apprentices. Every kind of sempstress, 
school-mistress, and washerwomen, are white slaves.’’* 

The European system of social helotism never can, and never should 
prevail in this country. In Europe the castes have been established 
since the feudal age. ‘The distinction between the classes is perfectly 
well defined ; the working-man believes it impossible for him to attain 
a place in the ranks above him, and is content to live and die as did 
all his fathers before him. But here, the people, though not well en- 
lightened, know something of their rights ; and unless they are granted 
to them fully and freely, they will take them, and a great deal more 
too; and the only way to prevent anarchy and strife is to educate them 
well, and to raise their moral as well as their intellectual standard. 
They are now in a transition state, as it were, from ignorance to know- 
ledge ; and must not be left in it, for partial knowledge is dangerous. 
But we are insensibly wandering from our subject, which was the 
gradual formation of atheists, infidels, and agrarians, into a party ; this 
has been done to a certain degree, and will be done more perfectly by 
organization of congregations, several of which are regularly establish- 
ed, and proceed with all the order and system of other societies. 

And what is the nature of the services in these congregations? We 
can answer the question from personal knowledge; and will give an 
account of the public services in the congregation of Free Inquirers in 
this city. 

The old Federal-street Theatre has been prepared, and dedicated as 
a Temple of Reason; the pit has been floored over, on a level with 
the stage ; in the centre is a pulpit, and in the rear of this, flanking it 
on both sides, and extending across the stage, are the seats for the 
singers. The pulpit is hung with black ; on the front are inscribed, 
in Greek characters, “‘ Know ‘Tuysevr;” and on the drapery over- 
head is inscribed, in flaming letters, 

HE THAT WILL NOT REASON, IS A BIGOT, 


HE THAT CANNOT REASON, IS AN IDIOT 5 
HE THAT DARES NOT REASON, 18 A SLAVE. 


On the Sabbath, as if ia mockery of those who assemble for Christian 
worship, the doors of this temple are thrown open, and the congrega- 
tion begins to collect; the boxes are occupied, and marked as private 
pews ; the seats in the pit fill up promiscuously with men and women 
and, when the church-bells cease tolling, the services commence. 
Firsi, the minister rises, and invites the attention of the congrega- 
tion to the singing of a hymn, which he reads,—say the 97th hymn. 
The music strikes up a waltz, perhaps, or some quick tune—the 
singers rise, and sing as follows :— 
Gather your roses while you may, 
Old Time is ever flying ; 
And that same flower which shines to-day, 
To-morrow may be dying. 
Wisely improve the present hour, 
Be innocently merry ; 
Slight not the pleasures in your power, 
Which will not, cannot tarry. 


* Boston Investigator. 
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Let virtue ever be your guide, 

While merged in fleeting pleasure ; 
All other objects else beside 

Can prove no lasting treasure. 


Though time must fly, though flowers may fade, 
And pleasure prove uncertain, 

In pleasure’s path we ’Il ever tread, 
Till death shall draw the curtain. 


After this, the minister rises, and invites the attention of his flock 
to the reading of a portion of the Bible of Reason ; suppose he begin 
at the 55th verse of the xiith chapter, where, speaking of the creation, 
the Bible says— 


“To what end should this god which he fancies light up the sphere around 
him? If he meant to better his habitation, he must then have lived eternally 
before in darkness. If for his pleasure,—what pleasure could that be to god, 
were there such, which he could so long have wanted? Was something lacking 
to his felicity ? Then he was not happy, to whom any thing could be wanting to 
his felicity. 

56th verse—“ Some will say, that these operations of god were for the sake of 
men. Do they mean the wise? Then this fabric was made for a very few per- 
sons. Or for the foolish? There was no reason he should do such a favor for 
those he knew would prove wicked. 

57th verse—“ Again, what hath the said god by the affair? since it is admitted 
that all worldly conditions are most miserable. Or did he make this world and 
men, that he might have some to worship him? But what doth the worship of 
man advantage a god, who, they say, needeth nothing? Or, if he respect men 
so much, that he made the world for their sake, why did he make them frail and 
mortal? Why did he subject those whom he loveth to all evils ? 

Seth verse—‘‘ It is plain that the notion of a god's existence is fuunded alone 
en the ressions which itself hath made on the minds of uninformed men.”’ 


Or perhaps he selects the 65th verse, and reads as follows :— 


*T am ashamed of human imbecility, when it fetcheth divination even out of 
dreams; as if an imp-god, if such can be fancied, hopping from bed to bed, did 
admonish snoring persons, by whispering to them visions, of what would happen 
to them shortly. 

66th verse—‘‘ As to prophecies and miracles, it may be evinced, every way, 
that all such lies are the mere preached imposiures of priests. 

67th verse—* As for death, it is nothing more than the inevitable termination 
of individual sensation 

Osth verse—* That the effect, called mind, ceaseth, and is entirely discontinu- 
ed, is manifest; because, it hath a beginning, and is proved to be nothing without 
the body : how great a folly is it to imagine that what is mortal can be immortal ! 

69th verse—“ As the mind was not betore birth, so neither will it be after death : 
and as, befcre the former, we did not experience any sensation, so, neither after 
the latter shall we possess any consciousness; for, then there will be no longer 
any touch, or any other sense. 

70th verse—* As the mind was not in operation before the natural formation 
of the body, how should it be exercised after the destruction of that to which it is 
but an accident,—a compounded faculty ? 

71st verse—‘‘ All fears of hell are vain; the furies, the devil, hell, and damna 
tion, are but fables. 

72d verse—“‘ Far from us, then, be the credulous faith in heaven and hell, and 
in those lying representations with which the superstitious fanatics think to fright- 
en those whom they regard as not being sufficiently punished by the sense of 
crime itself, and with which they flatter others into an opinion that their virtue 
is not adequately recompensed by its proper satisfactions here. 


After reading this portion of their scriptures, the minister gives out 
another hymn, or song,—for their hymn-book contains both,—and the 
singers strike up, perhaps, the 124th song, which runs thus :-— 
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Away with melancholy, 
Nor doleful changes ring 
On life and human folly, 
But merrily, merrily sing, so gay, &c. 


After this, the minister rises and commences his sermon; the nature 
of which may be imagined from the nature of the source of the texts. 
The general tenor is to ridicule the Christian religion, to persuade the 
congregation that there is no God, no future state, and no soul; in 
short, to preach the doctrines of the French infidels, but not with the 
dazzling ingenuity of a Voltaire, or the subtle logic of the Encyclo- 
pedist; not by fair argument, and from established premises; but by 
bold assertion, impudent assumption, unblushing falsehood, coarse 
ridicule, and profane jests.* 

But we leave the doctrines to future description. We will here 
mention, as a proof of the confidence with which the infidels jook to 
the prevalence of their doctrines, that in one of his discourses we heard 
Mr. Kneeland exhorting his congregation not to resort to force in case 
he should be imprisoned ; ‘‘ depend upon it,” says he, ‘it will hurt the 
cause ; besides, it may cause a struggle in which | may be killed ; and 
although [ am not afraid to die, I don’t want to die by violence, nor 
yet awhile ; I hope to live some twenty or thirty years, and die peace- 
ably. I know,” says he, ‘ there is a spirit abroad in the country which 
cries out for resistance to tyranny; but, my brethren, keep quiet 
awhile; strive tospread knowledge through the country—depend upon 
it, it will do us the most good, and bye and bye, if the struggle must 
come, and blood be shed, take ye measures for securing the victory to 
the right.” 

After the sermon comes another hymn, and then the congregation 
is dismissed with the announcement, that “‘ the weekly ball will be held 
in this place on Wednesday evening!” 

In the entry-way is spread a table, on which are paraded for sale a 
numerous coilection of books, pamphlets and tracts, from the Bible of 
Reason, elegantly bound, for two dollars, down to one-cent publica- 
tions, abounding with blasphemy, ribaldry, and obscenity. Among 
these books are some which take away even that poor inducement to 


* We reeeived the Bible from our fathers as the rule and guide of our life; we would force no 
one to adopt it as theirs ; but we would hand it to our children the same revered book which we 
received ; and how can we do so, when men hold public meetings purposely to insult and discredit 
it, and when they vend and distribute at the corners of the streets, and distribute through the 
country, books, containing passages such as these: The Holy Bible “is a string of fabulous con 
tradictions, from the fabled cosmogony in Genesis, to the fabled destruction of the world in the 


book of Revelations. Its descriptions of a Deity are not only contemptible throughout, but often 
horrible. He is made to assume all shapes and characters, according to the disposition of the writ 


er of the fabled tale ; and in no instance a higher or more dignified character than that of a tyrant. 
Taken as a whole, the Bible cannot possibly aid the cause of civilization. Not one moral or useful 
institution is described in it that can give stability to society, or aid In adding to the existing state 
of Knowledge A Jewish temple must have resembled a large slaughter-house, such as is con 
nected with our navy victualling-offices ; while the frving and the frizzling of the carcases, and 


the gormandizing of ihe priests round the altars, must have resembled a state of cannibalism! Je 
hovah is depicted as a ravenous wild beast that delighted in the savory smells of burning fats and 
frying limbs. and could only be appeased by this perpetual feast of priests! Such are the laws, 


such is the God unfolded in this ‘blessed book!’ It is an outrage upon the present state of know 

ledge and comparative civilization, that this book should be supported by laws, and propagated by 
associations and subscriptions, The persecutions which now exist in defence of this book exceed 
those of all former times in hypocrisy and villany, because science has made such a progress as to 
pronounce the whole a string of lies, and has rendered it impossible for an intelligent man to give 
it honest and conscientious credence In the present day it has no moral su port, and is kept in 


countenance only by force and fraud. I[t is the last remnant of priestly magic, and the last prop 
of all the temples of idolatry, Its annihilation as a creed and a code must be the wish, as it will 
the aim, of all Goop MEN 4ND women.”’? [The Free Inquirer’s prayer, to which is added a de- 
scription of the Bible by Priestcraft and Common Sense. Boston Investigator press. 1834. 
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virtue,—a fear of the consequences of crime. They strike at the very 
foundations of society. Deriding the sacredness of the marriage com- 
pact, and describing it merely as an arrangement to be taken up and 
laid aside at pleasure, their end and aim is to destroy all the relations 
of family, and all the attachments of kindred, and degrade the social 
condition of beings, made in the form of humanity, to the promiscu- 
ous association of brutes. ‘They pander to the most debasing appe- 
tites of our nature, and, by teaching a profligate immunity from their 
consequences, add new incentives to the gratification of libertinism 
and lust. The licentious men, and misguided females, who congre- 
gate in this temple of iniquitv, are furnished by this hoary-headed 
apostle of Satan with a full knowledge of those ingenious contrivances 
by which they vainly attempt to cheat nature in its common courses, 
and relieve iniquity from the punishments which of right wait upon it. 
Dares he deny this? We are prepared to prove ii, and to show 
that he merits epithets which we will not use now, lest, perchance, 
the law should have its due course, and send him to hammer granite 
among his betters at a neighboring institution, when it might be sup- 
posed we attacked a defenceless foe. 

As for the balls, which are held in the house of worship, they have 
the appearance of being conducted with a regard to decency; we 
have reason to believe, however, that they are made use of as opporiu- 
nities for intrigue and assignation to a considerable degree; and we 
will, in our next, endeavor to prove it. 

And here, a word for those who own the building in which these 
orgies are held, where our God is blasphemed, our religion insulted, 
and all that we hold dear, reviled and ridiculed ; did they, as is sup- 
posed, let the building with a knowledge of the purposes to which it 
was to be devoted? have they still the disposal of it? can they, at 
their will, remove this moral nuisance, this social gangrene, and will 
they not? If so, then, '« they who they may, rank they never so 
high for riches, titles, or power, they shall be known; and the public 
shall see that we have respect for no person, and fear of no conse- 
quences, when attempting to do our duty as watchmen and sentinels 
of society. ’ 

We have endeavored, thus far, not to write as religionists of any 
sect, but have regarded the evil of infidelity as a social one; we pity, 
and we hope God may pity, these deluded beings; but we meddle not 
with their religious belief; we complain not of the insults to our re- 
ligion, but we should be faithless to society if we did not endeavor to 
point out the danger. The whole tendency of these doctrines is to 
destroy every thing like morality, to remove all restraints from the 
passions of the ignorant, and break up the foundations of society by 
destroying confidence between man and man. This can be proved 
to demonstration from the most orthodox infidel authors. We will not 
make any selection of the most atrocious of these writings ; but as a 
fair sample of them, and as a specimen of the ruinous and antisocial 
tendency of these doings, quote the following stuff, which would merit 
no other notice than a smile of pity for the ignorance, and of con- 
tempt fur the depravity of the writer, were it not put forth in the 
official organ of an increasing party. 
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“ The clergyman makes a god of his interest, because he finds he can get a good 
living out of the ignorant poor man; but if the clergyman was to tell the poor 
man the real truth, that god was matter, and that it was impossibie for him to act 
in any other manner than he did, how many poor men would go then to hear his 
nonsense from the bible about father, son, and the holy ghost, or holy spirit? Not 
one would go; they would then rely upon their reason and common sense. The 
clergyman then would be obliged to obtain his living by honest means, and so 
would the judges and lawyers, for no man would be so foolish as to go to law, 
when he saw through the trick of religion, that it was only a finesse of the rich 
to blind the poor; therefore a court of justice would only be a misnomer ; it 
should be called a court of injustice ; for where is the poor man that ever obtain- 
ed justice from the courts? If the poor man has little property, is not his case 
prolonged from term to term, until he is completely fleeced, and divides nothing 
but the shell between him and his antagonist? And as to the physician, we see 
it is his interest not only to cheat the poor out of his reason and senses, as well as 
the clergyman and lawyers, but out of his health too. Therefore, the moment a 
poor man catches a /itt/e cold, in consequence ef his ignorance of the laws of na- 
ture, (being blinded by religion) he applies to the physician tor cure. The phy- 
sician knows his interest too well not to make the poor man sick indeed. He 
christens the cold by some hard technical term, and then looks very grave, and, 
by his nostrums, bleeding, blistering, and mineralizing, keeps him under his hands 
until he has run up a round doctor's bill, and has also broken down his constitu- 
tion; then he lets him go for the present, knowing full well he must come to him 
again for farther fleecing, or to some other sprig of physic. If the poor man had 
been wise, and studied philosophy, instead of having religion implanted in him, 
he might have got well by paying a little attention to his diet. But such is the 
imposing effect of these three learned professiens of law, physic, and divinity, 
which are all bottomed on falsehood, that the poor man finds himself bereft of 
reason, his health, and his property, before he gets half way through life, or 
knows what true enjoyment is. So much for this foul fiend, religion, which the 
rich make an engine of for destroying the reason and common sense of the poor.”’ 

This effusion, from a low-minded, suspicious wretch, who metes to 
others by his own measure, whose judgement seems corrupted by the 
foul vapors which come steaming up from the corroded and noxious 
cauldron of his heart, is signed by his name—a name that we will not 
hold up, as he perhaps wishes it should be, to give him a notoriety, 
(though it would be like the notoriety of the felon hung in chains, 
forcing attention by its offensive odor ;) but we will let it rot with the 
animal whom it designates. 

Is our language strong? so are our feelings; so ought to be the 
feelings of every man who has the good, not of his church, not of his 
religion, but of society and of the human race at heart. Let us pass 
over the impious libel at the end of the sentence, and leave to God, 
against whom they howl their blasphemy in their nightly orgies, calling 
his religion a FOUL FIEND,—to do as seemeth him good, with the mise- 
rable worms ; but, in the name of humanity, which is outraged, let us 
strive to separate from the body social, such a gangrenous and infect- 
ing limb. 

We would not persecute ; we would use neither the fetter nor the 
sword ; but, let these men go out from among us, or let us go out from 
among them. If society is so corrupt as ihey represent it; if we are 
all bigoted idolaters ; if our ministers are wicked and deceitful hypo- 
crites ; our physicians poisoners and murderers ; our lawyers all liars 
and knaves ; our rich men all debauchees and oppressors; why, in the 
name of reason, about which they rave, will these Free Inquirers re- 
main among us; why not go forth, and seck a home with the unso- 
phisticated savages, with the true children of nature ; there, unfettered 
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by law, they may act up to the dictates of rree wit; untrammeled 
by dress, they may indulge the promptings of animal passion ; and, 
unawed by the presence of Christians, they may bow down to, or 
stand up and curse their God, as their pleasure or passion shall dictate 
at the moment. 

We shall resume this subject in our next number. It is too preg- 
nant of evil to our moral, and of destruction to our political institu- 
tions, to be permitted to pass longer in silence and secresy. The 
blood of the martyrs was the seeds of the Church—and the weak and 
timid may think that irreligion will grow by the efforts that are made 
to crush it. But we wish no martyrs to the service of Sin. We call 
for no punishment or persecution. We would merely make the public 
aware of the leprosy that is creeping over the body politic. We would 
only call upon fathers, and brothers, and husbands, to look about them 
and know the dangers to which their daughters, and sisters, and wives 
are weekly and daily exposed. We would call upon the ministers of 
law, if any law there be, by which the issuing of licentious publica- 
tions is penally forbidden. We would, in short, awaken the public 
mind to a subject to which it has too long been blind, and deaf, and 
dumb ; to immoralities which threaten to pollute all the under-currents 
of society; to dangers which threaten to undermine all the founda- 
tions of the social fabric, and scatter its blackened iragments to the 
four winds of the heavens. S. G. H. 

November 21. 


SONNET. 


Tne hour—the place—the twilight rose decaying, 
lint after tint, to hue like maiden pale ; 

A fountain clear embosomed in a vale ; 

The summer wind mid drooping willows playing ; 

A thread-like rill through tenderest herbage straying, 
Embracing many a flower with silent kiss ; 

The last bee humming on his bed of bliss, 

O’er nectared bloom, alas ! too long delaying— 

The hour—the place—Why am I here alone— 

Why see I, thus alone, the evening star 

Come out above the woods that wave afar— 

W hy—even the last long lingering bee has flown. 
Dim fades the hill, the vale—the hour is by, 

Night sinks, nor yet the loved and hoped is nigh. ,. 
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An Introduction to the Study of Human Anatomy, by James Paxton, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. with Illustra- 
tions. With Additions, by Winslow Lewis, M. D. Demonstrator 
of Anatomy to the Medical Department of Harvard University. 
In two vols. Vol. I. 


This second volume of Paxton’s Anatomy well sustains the reputation of the 
first; and may satisfy the expectations which the character of that part justly 
raised. The author has applied to the demonstration of Anatomy the same clear- 
ness and conciseness which made his edition of Paley’s Theology so useful and 
so deservedly popular. His descriptions are accurate, intelligible, and neat; and 
the apposition of the plates to the text is so close, that the labor of study is light- 
ened, and its results are fixed more permanently by the excellent illustrations. 

This first American edition is quite creditable to our press; the fashion of 
the book is admirable, with its good paper, broad margins, large fair type, and 
rarity of errata. 

The printing of the Latin and Greek words and of their derivatives is quite un- 
paragoned in an American book ; we are comforted by the sight of Bronchus and 
Bronchi, after bronchii, and bronchia, and bronchiw, and every combination 
which the letters and the sounds can admit, consistently with being wrong. We 
observe, however, the word exhalents ; and the same mistake offends the eye in 
the larger portion of English, as well as American books. A little more exact- 
ness might be attained in the Glossary ; and we beg leave to suggest to the editor 
that in the second edition (for the merits of his work should enable it to reach 
this uncommon stage) it would be useful to place accents over the Latin words. 
For if our business or our fancy leads us to employ the ancient tongues, let our 
words, though of “ learned length,’’ not be “ of awful sound.” 


A Comprehensive Atlas, Geographical, Commercial, and Historical. 


By T. G. Bradford. 


This work, upon which Mr. Bradford has been long engaged, is now near its 
completion. The basis of it is an atlas of near eighty maps; these, however, are 
illustrated by near one hundred tables, of a commercial, historical, and descrip- 
tive character. The arrangement possesses great advantages, and the work is 
executed in a style to render it in every respect acceptable to the public. Ina 
typographical view, it is creditable to the American press, and as a statistical 
magazine of reference to general readers, and, above all, to those who seek exact 
and authentic commercial data, it will prove invaluable. The editor has had 
rare advantages for the preparation of such a volume, and no one can make bet- 
ter use than he, of his opportunities. A glance at the table of contents will show 
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that the range of his research has been extensive, not only including a great 
variety of American and English publications, but many others in the French, 
German, and Spanish languages. The amount of knowledge it embraces, is, 
indeed, immense; and it may well be a matter of public congratulation, that our 
American libraries afford resources for a writer who is engaged in the prepara- 


tion of a work demanding precise facts, on so great a number of topics. 


The Political Grammar of the 


Mansfield. 


United States; by Edward D. 


This work is appropriately dedicated to the young men of the country. It ap- 
pears to bea useful and well-arranged manual, and the contents are such as 
should be in the possession of every intelligent freeman. It embraces a full and 
faithful exposition of the Constitution of the United States, a synopsis of the 
Constitution of the States, and a complete view of the relations between the 
General and State Governments. We trust that while the sacred instrument of 
our freedom is assailed with so little ceremony by the dominant faction, a more 
intimate study of its transcendant merits may inspire the rising generation with 
an earnest zeal to preserve it in its purity, to transmit it in its origiaal bright- 
ness to their 


posterity. It cannot be expected that imported voters should 


have any great reverence for the Constitution. It is the young Americans, who 
are now its forlorn hope, who must rally to its defence, who must uphold it 


inviolate. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


Tue Inpraxs. In an article onthe River Platte, it will be about as large 








subject of Indian affairs, the Milledae- 
ville Journal furnishes interest- 
ing items of information in reference 
to the numbers of the several Indian 


some 


tribes in the United States, and the 
location in the Western Territory allot- 
ted for their future residence. This 


territory is stated to be a tract of coun- 
try about 300 west of, and 
adjoining the Arkansas Territory and 


miles wide, 


the State of Missouri. Its southern 
end is based on Red River, which 
there divides the United States from 


Mexico, and the territory is to extend 
north as far as may be wanted; to the 
River Platte, as at present contemplat- 
ed, or still farther up, should it be nec 
essary, till the eastern side of it, ex- 
tending beyond Missouri, may meet 
the Mississippi, as it tends westwardly, 
in latitude 4¢ If this contemplated 
Western territory should stop at the 


as Georgia wes when her limits reach- 
ed the Mississippi. Should it extend 
up to the 46th degree of latitude, it 
will be about 750 miles long, north and 
south, by 300 miles wide, as before 
mentioned. 


The allotments already laid out, 
commence at the south end on Red 
River. First, and south of all, is that 
of the Choctaws. Next, the Creeks 


and Seminoles. Next. the Cherokees; 
and north of those, the Osages. These 
occupy, in nearly equal portions, that 
territory, forming nearly a square, that 
lies between the Arkansas Territory 
and the Mexican line. Each portion 
extending quite across the whole from 
east to west. 

Northward of these allotments, and 
after an unappropriated interval of 70 
or 80 miles, there is an irregular loca- 
tion of a territory about as large as the 
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Cherokee lands in Georgia, among the 
Kanzas, Shawnees, Kickapoos, Dela- 
wares and other tribes, in proportion to 
the lands ceded by them east of the 
Mississippi, and situated so as best to 
consult their several wants. North of 
these, the aboriginal title is extinguish- 
ed to part of the land up to the Platte, 
and as much north of that river as cov- 
ers a country larger than the present 
area of the State of Georgia. 

The following are all the tribes now 
located in this Western territory, and 
the number of acres assigned to each : 

Possessed by the indigenous Indians, 
viz :— 

Names of the tribes. 
1, Osages, 7,564,000 
2. Kanzas, 6,400,000 
3. Ottoes and Missouries, 1,536,000 
4. Half breeds, Ottoes, 

Omahas, and loways, 


Quantity for each. Total. 


128,000 
—— 15,628,000 


Assigned to the emigrant Indians, viz : 


1. Choctaws, 15,000,000 
2, Creeks and Seminoles, 13,140,000 
13,000,000 
100,000 
100,000 


3. Cherokees, 
4. Senecas fm Sandusky, 


5. Senecas & Shawnees, 

6. Quapaws, 96,000 
7. Ottawas, 34,000 
8. Kazkaskais & Peorias, 96,000 


160,000 
1,600,000 
2,208 000 
764,000 
— —__ 46,201,000 


9. Weas & Piankeshaws, 
10. Shawnees, 
11. Delawares, 
12. Kickapoos, 
Acres. 61,830,000 
The tribes east of the Mississippi, 
who have agreed to emigrate, and the 
number of persons of each tribe, are as 
follows :— 


Names of Tribes. Numbers. 


1, Seminoles, - 5,000 
2. Creeks, - - 2 24 
3. Cherokees, ™ 9.000 
4. Chippewas, Ottowas, 

and Pottawatamies, 7,400 
5, Chickasaws, 5.600 
6, Ottawas of Ohio, - 230 
7. Appalachicolas, - 340 
8. Pattawatamies of In- 

diana & the Wabash, 3,000 


The tribes east of the Mississippi, 
who have not yet agreed to emigrate, 


are stated to be as follows :— 
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? Numbers. 
1. In the state of New-York, viz :— 


‘Vames of Tribes. 


» 





Senecas, - - 


Cayugas, - . - 


Onondagas, 0 
Delawares, - - 3 
Oneidas, 15k 
Tuscaroras, . 278 
St. Regis, 298 
Connewaugas, - - o4 
—— 4,176 
2. At Green Bay, viz :— 
Oneidas, 400 
Stockbridge, 320 
Senecas, 5 
— 725 
3. Wyandets in Ohio, 575 
4. Miamies, 1,100 
5. Menomonies, 3,140 
6. Chippewas & Ottewas 
of Lake Michigan, 5,300 
7. Chippewas, - 6,800 
8. Cherokees, ~ 9.000 
—— 30,8416 
There are thirty different tribes west 
of the Mississippi, with whom the 


United States have treaties, embracing 
an aggregate population of 156,310 
souls. 

, —* , 

There are also forty-nine other tribes 
west of the Mississippi, with whom the 
United States have no treaties. Their 
nurbers amount to about 156,000. 


Tue Cotton Crop. Clayton & Bur- 
rit’s annual statement of the cotton crop 
gives us for the whole crop, 

From Gulf of Mexico, 641,435 bales 


Atlantic, 563,959 
Total, 1207 794 6 
Exported, 1,927,429 « 


Consumed, 196,935 * 

This crop has proved to be 134,956 
bales larger than that of the previous 
year, which was itself more than 30,000 
bales larger than any previous crops. 

The consumption in this country, 
appears from the statement to have 
been about the same with the previous 
year, the whole increase having been 
exported. Yet so great has been the 
increase of cotton manufacturing abroad 
that the stocks remaining at hand at 
the end of 1834, will probably be a good 


deal less than were at the end of 1833. 














OBITUARY 


In Baltimore, on the 19th October, JAMES 
WHITFIELD, Archbishop of Baltimore. He 
was born at Liverpool in England, on the 3d of 
November, 1770. At the age of seventeen, he 
was bereaved of his father, and became the 
protector of his mother. ‘To assuage her grief, 
and to restore her sinking health, he accompa- 
nied her to Italy. On his return from that 
country, where he had been for some time en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, he found himself 
in France at the time when Napoleon had de 
creed that every Englishman in France was a 
prisoner. He spent the greatest part of his ex 
ie in Lyons, where he became acquainted with 
A Marechal, the late Archbishop of Bal 
timore, who was then professor of theology in 
the seminary in that city. The piety of his 
youth inclined his mind to the sacerdotal state, 
and he commenced the study of divinity under 
the direction of his learned and pious friend. 
He distinguished himself by his solid judgement 
and persevering industry. In the year 1809, he 
was ordained priest in the city of Lyons. Af- 
ter the death of his mother, he returned to Eng 
land, and was employed in the discharge of 
parochial duties in the town of Crosby. 

When Dr. Marechal was elevated to the archi 
episcopal see of Baltimore, he wrote to Mr. 
Whitfield, earnestly soliciting him to give his 
issistance to the flock which Providence had 
placed under his charge. He complied with the 

his former friend, and landed on our 
the Ath September, 1817. He was 
ippointed one of the pastors of St. 





FOOSE 


request of 
shores on 


immediately 


Peters, and performed the duties annexed to 
that office with zeal and piety. In 1825, he re 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
the Court of R e. At the death of the most 





Archbishop Marechal, his 





Rev name was first 
on the list which was sent to Rome to receive 
the sanction of his Holiness, and he was soon 
fler rated Archbishop of Baltimore in 
t ‘ | in that city. His career in this 
ri ited station Was marked with prudence and 

1. Of him mav be said, what can be said 
of few,—he entered the career of honors in 


wealth, and left it poor. 


By a letter recently received from Fort Gib 
SI savs the Baltimore Gazette, we regret to 
learn the death of Mr. BEYRICHL, the botanist. 








This gentleman, so well known to many of our 
citizens as one Who possessed great scientific 
itlainments, arr { in this city f 1 Bremen, 
in April, 1833. He was sent to this country as 


ety of gentlemen 





1 exploring botanist, by a so¢ 
in Berlin, Prussia, to make a Heetion of our 
tive plants, and of the seeds und fruits of our 
forest trees, particularly the oaks For this 
urp he had already traveled over a large 
pa f Eurepe, and many ot the S i 
rovinces. On his arrival in Baltimore, he 
ked 1 ediately for Charleston, §. ¢ 
latter traveling over that and some of the 
tates, mnmaking very large collections 
ind acquiring ch ination 
| to his s he returne to the 
hort lie arrived Lie tthe autlul ! ty 
VOL. Vil bo 
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haviag consumed the summer in bis southern 
exploration. Until last spring, he was engaged 
in visiting the different localities in this state, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and in. remitting to 
his employers a part of his extensive eollections. 
Early last spring he departed for the “far west,” 
with the intention of crossing the Rocky Moun 
tains, and of continuing his researches over 
those regions which have never yet been care 
fully examined. He appears to have turned 
back from this dangerous expedition, inasmuch 
as he died at the above-named military post, 
after having gone beyond it a considerable dis 


tance. He wa. a native of the Hartz Mountains 
in Germany, and was educated in the Uni 
versity of Gottingen. He spoke the German, 


French, Spanish, and English languages well, 
and was profoundly versed in geology. 


In New-Harmeny, Indiana, on the 10th ult. 
THOMAS SAY, the distinguished naturalist, 
in the 47th year of his age. To a mind fully 
impressed with the glories of nature, to an ar- 
dent votary in the temple of fame, the allure- 
ments of pleasure and the desire of wealih are 
equally indifferent. His studious habits unfit- 
ted Mr. Say for mercantile pursuits, and he 
consequently failed in an occupation in which 
he early engaged, at the solicitation of a kind 
parent, the late highly respected Dr. Say. He 
subsequently devoted himself, with an enthu 
siasm which can never be too much admired, 
and a resolution which no reverse of fortune 
could shake, te the stady of his favorite sci 
with what success, the republic of let 
ters can testify. It may be fearlessly asserted, 
that few individuals, certainly none in this 
country, have so extensively contributed to en 
large the boundaries of natural knowledge. To 
his native genius, supported by untiring zeal 
and indefatigable research, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia is indebted 
for its opening reputation. Mr. Say was among 
the earliest members, if not one of the founders, 
of this institution. 

His original communications to the Society 
alone, in the most abstruse and laborious de 
partments of zoology, crustacea, testacea, in 
secta, &c. of the United States, occupy more 
than eight hundred printed pages of their jour 
nal. His essays, published in the transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, the An 
nals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New 
York, in Silliman’s Journal, &c. are equally 
respectable, perhaps equally numerous. His 
American Encyclopedia, 
not so generally 





ences ; 


contributions to the 
though highly valuable, are 


known, His separate work, on American En 
tomology, and another on Conchology, have met 
with the approbation of the learned. With the 


results of his laborious exertions as 
the two celebrated expeditions by 
United States government, 


brilliant 
naturalist t 
the authority of the 





under command of Major, now Lieutenant 
Colonel, &. H. Leng, the reading public is al 
ready tamiliar Some years previously, he as 
‘ ued Mr. M’Clure, and other kindred 
spirits, on a scientific excursion to the Floridas 
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The pages of the Academy’s Journal were sub 
sequently enriched by the fruits of this under 
taking. 

In the year 1825, our devoted student 
sented, in an evil hour, to forego the society of 
his early friends, the companions of his labors, 
and all the advantages of a large and populous ci 
ty, and at the earnest instigation of his friend, Mr. 
M’Clure, President of the Academy ot Natural 
Sciences, he abandoned forever his native home. 
New-Harmony, on the Wabash, state of Indi 


con 


ana, had now become the Land of Promise, 
where new views of the social compact, and 
new institutions, literary and philosophical, 


were to be promulgated and tested. Mr. Say, 
soon after his arrival in New-Harmony, wedded 
a lady of congenial habits, and appears to have 


become reconcile’ to his new domicil; mere 
locality was, to a onsiderable degree, matter of 
indifference to a naturalist, se long as he found 


himself surrounded with the objects of his re- 
search, supplied as he was, by the liberality of 
his patron, with a valuable library. 

Our much lamented friend had recently de 
voted much of his time to the publication of his 
work on American Conchology, elucidated by 


OUR 
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expensive plates. He might have continued 
thus usefully employed for many years, had not 
the climate on the Wabash proved injurious to 
his health; he repeatedly suffered from attacks 
of fever and dysenteric affections, by which a 
constitution, originally robust and inured to 
hardships, materially suffered. <A letter, an- 
nouncing the sad catastrophe which deprived 
society of one of its worthiest members and sci 
ence of one of its brightest ornaments, informs 
us that Mr. Say suffered another attack of a 
disorder similar to that by which his constitu- 
tion had already been shattered, about the Ist 
of October ; on the Sth, the hopes of his friends 
were flattered by a deceitful calm; on the day 
following, these hopes were chilled, he appeared 
sinking under debility, when, on the 10th, death 
came over him like a summer cloud—he met 
the embrace as the weary traveler falls into the 
arms of restoring sleep. Intellect triumphed to 
the last hour. He died intestate and without 
issue, but left with his wife verbal directions 
relative to the final dispositions of his library 
and cabinet of natural history. 

For the above sketch, we have been indebted 
to a correspondent of the National Gazette. 
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Tue articles contained in this and the preceding number of the Magazine have 


been prepared by the gentlemen into whose hands the publication is transferred, 


and who will be accountable to the several contributors. 


our office the following articles: 
A Poetical Epistle from Italy ; 


The Death of the Ambitious Student ; 


Haunts of My Youth; 


There are on file at 


Some odd Things worth remembering ; 


My Class, No. I. ; 
Theories on Negroes ; 
Essays on ‘Taste, No. I. and II.; 


The boasted Superiority of the Present Age ; 


Pauline ; 
Change and No Change ; 


Columbus on the Morning of the Discovery ; 


Adventures of a Vagrant ; 
The Wizard's Apprentice ; 
Beauty, Life, Death, and Truth ; 


which, not being considered by our successors as appropriate contributions, will 


be returned to the several authors when called for; 


X. Y. is in the Post-Oflice, as desired. 


‘* Pegasus Yoked"’ shall appear. 
‘“‘ Letter of Marque”’ 
“ Capt. Jonathan Carver”’ is d 

We fear that 
or send us a shorter article ? 


eferred, 


“Olive Porter” 


“Story Telling’ in our next 


will prove too lengthy 


waits the orders of the writer 


but not forgotten 
Will the author curtail, 
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*“ Farewell at once, for once, for all, and ever.” 


Wirn this number, which completes the seventh volume, our con- 
nection with the New-England Magazine, as editor and proprietor, is 
dissolved. The work passes into the hands of Dr. Samuel G. Howe 
and John O. Sargent, Esq. who will continue the publication. These 
gentlemen have been contributors to the pages of the Magazine from 
its commencement, and are known to the public as writers of ability 
and taste. ‘Their interest and their reputation are sufficient pledges 
that any claim which it may have to public favor and support, will not 
be lost or forfeited by the change that is about to take place. 

In making this annunciation, we cannot conceal,—if we would, and 
we would not if we could,—a sad and sorrowful emotion. An inter- 
course of several years growth is about to terminate—an intercourse 
connected with pleasant as well as painful reminiscences on our part, 
and, as we would fain hope, unattended by the indulgence of disa- 
greeable remembrances on the part of others. We would also gladly 
embrace the belief that the labor, which has been bestowed on the 
Magazine, has produced something to redeem the laborer from utter 
forgetfulness. ‘The pain of leave-taking would be trebly sharpened, 
without the confiding persuasion of a still enduring communion 
through the channel of memory. What else is all-dreaded annihila- 
tion, but the termless suspension of that commerce, which exchanges 
thought for thought, and draws soul to soul by the recorded memorials 
of courteous and affectionate sympathy ? 

For the favor, with which this Magazine was originally received by 
the public, and the respectful and flattering notices it h’ .net from 
cotemporaries of the periodical press, it would be churlish to withhold 
an acknowledgement of gratefulness and thanks. It has met with as 
much approbation as should satisfy an ordinary desire of popularity. 
When every avenue to public favor is crowded with eager and aspir- 
ing rivals, he, who would avoid the imputation of overweening vanity 
or disgusting conceit, must be content with the share of the spoils 
which the impartial tribunal of popular opinion is pleased to assign to 
his efforts. 

If, in the execution of the power belonging to an editor, contribu- 
tions of merit have been rejected, or improper decisions on the literary 
productions of the times have been promulgated, the procedure was 
the effect of erroneous judgement and not of wayward design gr ma- 
lignancy of purpose. If, in attempting to expose the quackeries of 
authorship, to ridicule the pretensions of the coxcomb, to put down 


the arrogance of conceited dullness, and te correct the absurdities of 
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a tasteless affectation, the dignity of the critic has been sacrificed to 
the gratification of spleen or caprice, a suitable punishment must una- 
voidably follow the transgression, and we shall be the last to complain 
of the operation of retributive justice. To logk for unqualified appro- 
bation, would be idle. Consciousness of imperfection in our most 
successful efforts, reconciles us to admonition; we would not resent 
even undeserved rebuke from the voice of friendship and good nature. 
The frowns of malice and the sneers of envy have done us no injury ; 
and as they have not been sufficient to provoke a retaliation, they shall 
not deprive us of our privilege of quitting the stage with a serene 
temper and undisturbed indifference. 

The faults of this work, thus far, are attributable to the subscriber. 
Its merits, if there be any, must be shared with others. We could, 
if it were authorized, enumerate a list of comzibutors, whose names 
would add lustre to any periodical publication. The applause it 
obtained on its first appearance, and the support and protection it 
received through the earliest period of its existence, were won by the 


labors of a young man, to whom, as he is removed from the reach of 


raise eproach, an allusion may be pardoned. The sea his body 
raise or reproach, an allusion may be pardoned. “ ‘T y; 


Heaven his spirit holds,’—but the object of this valedictory address, 
would be but half accomplished, and injustice would be done to the 
memory of the loved and lost, were this acknowledgement omitted. 
While penning these lines, we feel the awful but invisible presence of 
the departed, mysteriously and affectionately calling for this recogni- 
tion of his claim—this last appeal to the remembrance of friends he 
respected and loved. In his name as well as our own—for him, whose 
youthful pulse beat strong at every thought of his country’s fame, 
whose manly heart swelled high at the anticipated prosperity of his 
loved New-England—whose mental faculties expanded and brightened 
with the hope of adding to the reputation and sharing in the glory of 
his native city,—his surviving partner and representative bids fare- 
well to the readers and to the pages of the New-England Magazine. 
J. T. BUCKINGHAM. 
Boston, Dec. 1, 1834. 


END OF ‘THE SEVENTIL VOLUMI 
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